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'P&iewnd 

When our staff considered a possible focus for the second volume of Close Ties, the 
students were interested in investigating several short topics rather than concentrating on 
a single theme. We were skeptical about gathering enough information to fill our pages. 
However, when we started talking to the people of our community, we discovered an 
incredible wealth of information. In fact, because of our publication deadline, we had to stop 
interviewing, even though we knew there were more stories to be heard. 


What an adventure this has been! We’ve been nipped by horses and chased by dogs, 
stepped over dead snakes in old, musty basements, and been up to our knees in the chilly 
waters of the Rappahannock, in our search for ghosts, we've witnessed lights cut off 
mysteriously and listened to hair-raising tales of spirits from the past. This was an 
experience that none d us will ever forget. Through the pages which follow, we hope our 
readers, for years to come, can share the excitement of our adventures into the history and 
folklore of Richmond County. 
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{Kales from tlje Bark i£>foe 

‘Sy &uvte*t ‘S'uxtvK. Kt Ttt&M&uf, <z*td "Doucf- Sand&ib 

There is something intriguing about the mysterious and unexplainable. We are drawn to it 
in search of answers which could explain the “beasts in the woods” and the things that go 
bump in the night. Some thrill-seekers in Richmond County, our staff included, have found 
fascination in their ventures to witness the bizarre, to catch a glimpse of the dark side. 




‘Tdmewcut Eyewitness accounts claim that a headless 

horseman rides along the lonely highway near Grove Mount and Havelock. The echo 
of the horse’s hoofbeats can be heard before its glowing red eyes appear. 


*7 Xiftoe b 7t(i£l "Pond and t6e tylotviufy 

MyAte Nearby at Tayloe’s Mill Pond, 
strange lights have been reported to ap¬ 
pear and then disappear on the road. One 
night years ago, some youths drowned 
after their vehicle became submerged in 
the pond during an accident. Supposedly, 
lights continued to glow for days beneath 
the surface, even after the vehicle was 
removed from the water. 
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The Ghosts of Bladensfield 



Dy: “Dotty Seuteierd 

f&mtfer Scdooid 
S’ 0. Settle 


Evie “Ward‘MiCstedcaptures 
tfie attention of the Close dies 
staff as she recounts the stories 
of the ghosts of ‘Bladensfield, 
her family home. 
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The deathbed scene above the piano in the parlor creates a somber tone, making the 
listener even more receptive to the tales of ghosts and restless spirits at Bladensfield. 
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Th^^arlor| 


In 1842, my great grandfather, Rev. Wil¬ 
liam Norvell Ward, moved here to Blad- 
ensfield. He was the minister of St. John’s 
Episcopal Church in Warsaw. During the 
1840’s and 50’s, he had a school here for 
girls called Bladensfield Seminary. He had 
seven daughters and five sons, and he 
started the school because he wanted to 
educate his daughters, as well as his sons. 
The Wards had a Frenchman, Michelli, 
who taught French and painting lessons. 
The painting which hangs overthe piano in 
the parlor was painted by Mattie, the oldest 
of Rev. Ward’s daughters. One of Mattie’s 
assignments was to copy a painting by the 
Italian artist, Tintoretto, of his daughter as 
she lay on her death bed. 


Tintoretto was teaching his son how to 
paint, but it was his daughter who really 
enjoyed painting. She would sneak into 
the studio to paint and cover up forthe lazy 
son who was not really very interested. The 
artist was very proud of his son’s artwork, 
but finally found out his daughter had been 
doing most of the painting. Then he started 
to teach her to paint, but she soon died. 
He was very remorseful that he had not 
instructed her sooner. Not everybody has 
a picture of a dead girl hanging over the 
piano in the parlor. Our parlor has seen 
many christenings, wedding receptions, 
and funerals. During a funeral this is where 
the body would be laid out. 


'JfL (SjLnt of ffofuz iPsJi 



John Peck came to live here in 1790. 
He married Anne Tasker Carter, one 
of the daughters of Councillor Robert 
Carter of Nomini Hall. Robert Carter 
gave Bladensfield to his son-in-law, 
John Peck, who had been the tutor 
of the Carter children. John Peck 
was very cruel to the servants at 
Bladensfield. After he died, the ser¬ 
vants could see him from outside, 
standing in the doorway of the office 
where he worked. With chains on his 
wrists and ankles, he would be drink¬ 
ing, with flames coming up from his 
chest and the smell of sulphur fumes 
coming up all around him. The ser¬ 
vants thought he was in the “bad 
place.” They were very frightened 
by this menacing spirit of Bladens¬ 
field. 

‘1 dust rat ion: Carrie Strauss 
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‘The Little Lady in (fray 


John Peck’s oldest daughter was Alice. 
She was a beautiful girl and was as much 
beloved by the servants as he was hated. 
Alice fell in love with a wild, young man who 
liked to gamble and drink and ride race 
horses. She was very much in love with 
him, but refused to marry h'm unless he 
reformed. So Alice and her young man 
had an argument, and he rode off in a huff. 
After her lover rode off, she became very 
upset and very sad. Her parents decided 
to take her to the mountains so she could 
try to forget him. While she was away, Alice 
got typhoid fever and returned to Bladens- 
field. After her return, her condition wors¬ 
ened, and she was near death. Her lover 
returned, and as she lay dying, he em¬ 
braced her and tried to tell her something. 
She was so sick, and she had such a high 
fever, that she couldn’t hear. He was trying 
to tell her that he had reformed. She died 
in his arms, never hearing what he was 
trying to tell her. The servants thought that 
since she died without hearing what her 
lover had to say, that her ghost could not 
rest. They would see her tiptoeing around 
the house and grounds. 


Many years later, an old clergyman came 
to Bladensfield when my great-grandpar¬ 
ents were here. He was to sleep in Alice s 
room. The next morning he got up real 
early and wandered around. My great¬ 
grandmother said, “You must not have 
slept well.” 

He said, “Oh no, I couldn’t sleep in that 
room.” Then she realized who he was. 
The clergyman was Miss Alice’s lover. He 
told my great-grandmother that he wouldn’t 
have missed staying in Alice’s room for 
anything; however, he just couldn't sleep. 

The servants did not want to get rid of the 
ghost of Alice because she was a friendly 
ghost. When she was buried, she was 
buried in the graveyard down the garden 
walkway. She was so beloved that there 
were people all the way down the walkway 
into the field, including the servants. 


‘The gfwst of Mice — a restless 
spirit at ‘Bladensfield 
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According to a servant, Aunt Amy Fauntle- 
roy, the ghosts were very troublesome at 
Bladensfield, so troublesome that the ser¬ 
vants begged the Pecks to have them 
“laid,” which means to get rid of them. 
They hired a Baptist preacher to come in 
the back door, walking backwards, with 
his cassock on wrong side out and upside 
down. Then he read some verses from the 
Bible from the bottom of the page up. After 
that, the ghosts were not as troublesome 
according to Aunt Amy who was present at 
the “laying.” 


However, when my great Aunt Evie lived 
here as a child in the 1850’s and 60’s, the 
ghosts were very much in evidence ac¬ 
cording to her. Aunt Evie said it was ser¬ 
vants who kept telling them about the ghosts 
when they were children. The servants felt 
the ghosts were all around them. It upset 
the children’s mother and father, espe¬ 
cially since the father was a minister, for 
them to believe in ghosts. But the fact 
remains, that the servants felt the ghosts 
were around. 
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They 
After 
Fonnie 
here by 
be in the 
rocking 
would 
her, 
snap- 
in e r 


The youngest three Ward daugh- * 
ters never married; they lived here 
during the Civil War. Later, they 
moved to Washington, D. C., to 
work. After Aunt Evie, Aunt Lucy, 
and Aunt Fonnie retired, the three 
of them returned to Blad- 
ensfield around 1920. 
were very, very close. 

Aunt Lucy and Aunt 
died, Aunt Evie was 
herself. She would 
hall, rocking in the 
chair. Guests 
be here talking to '< 
and you would hear 
ping sounds all around 
rocking chair. She believed 
the snaps were her dear ones, as 
she called them, ‘‘My Lucy and 
My Fonnie”, and that their spirits 
were near her. 

■ 

Aunt Evie was very well-educated, 
and she was interested in everything 
going on in the world. But, how could she 
explain this to herself or anyone else? After 
a while, it got so embarrassing because, 
naturally, most people don’t believe in 
ghosts. People would say, ‘‘What’s that?” 
Aunt Evie would say, “I’m hard of hearing. 

I don’t hear anything.” But she did! 

When I was a child, I heard the snaps, and 
so did everybody. We all heard the sounds, 
what we called the “snaps.” My mother, 
who doesn’t believe one bit in ghosts, 
thought that the snapping sounds were 
the window screens popping. When Mother 
had the screens put in, she thought that 
was what it was, the screens popping in 
and out. All I know is that during my whole 
childhood, every time I spent some time at 
Bladensfield, I’d hearthe snaps. It wouldn’t 


just be by the screens. They were down 
the garden walk. Snap! Right over your 
head. Anywhere! Snap! They gradually 
got to be less and less. 

They finally kind of died out until I moved 
here in 1975 with my two sons, Carl and 
Edgar. We stayed here for several months. 
The boys slept in a large room upstairs. 
One night, I heard a terrific snap. I figured 
Aunt Lucy and Aunt Fonnie were looking 
them over. 

Also, when we used to sleep in that same 
room when I was a child, you’d see this ball 
of light. It would go around the room. 
Sometimes we thought it must be a light¬ 
ning bug, but we never did see the light¬ 
ning bug. 

One day some of my sister’s children were 
here, and they were all sleeping on sleep¬ 
ing bags and rollaways downstairs. Edgar 
woke up and heard the snaps coming 
down the steps. They went in the room 
and snapped around everybody s face, 
then went back up the stairs. 


The snaps have not been heard 
since Edgar heard them. But any 
night you want to come and dare 
to sleep in the Bee Room, I 
guarantee, you will hear 
something. Anyone who 
sleeps in the Bee Room usu¬ 
ally hears something, 
call it the Bee 
because the 
«. „ swarmed here 
• * have a nest. 


We 
Room 
bees 
and *♦ 

The bees* ^ 
here. You not 
something that 
like a man 
the chimney 
room 


are still 
only hear 
sounds 
snoring in 
' of the bee 
but you 
hear some- 
1 body come 
down the steps out¬ 
side the bedroom door. 
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Hobnail Boots and Dancing Slippers 









Illustration: Carrie Strauss 

When I was a child asleep in the wing, I would hear upstairs in the middle of the night what 
sounded like somebody in hobnail boots dancing with someone in dancing slippers. 



One of the things that happened to me, 
happened in a little hallway upstairs. I was 
up late, sitting there reading while every¬ 
body else was asleep. Finally I got up, 
brushed my teeth, and went to bed. I could 
hear the rocking chair, rocking back and 
forth. It kept on rocking, rocking until I went 
to sleep. All I know is that there is no such 
thing as perpetual motion. How did that 
chair keep rocking? I don’t know! 
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The Attic 
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There are lots of noises we have heard 
from the attic through the years. Some¬ 
times birds and mice get in the attic. A long 
time ago, they used to store grain in the 
attic. Just think of the rats! An old house 
has so many things besides mice and 
snakes, rats, and birds. They all make 
noises, of course. Also, the wind makes 
noises in old houses. One time we were 
sitting downstairs on a rainy, windy day, 
talking with guests. I said, “Mother, every¬ 
body is down here. Who is that walking 
around upstairs?” She had to admit it 
sounded like somebody walking around 
up there, but nobody was up there. Now, 
the wind can, of course, play tricks on you. 


One of my cousins, who lived here as a 
boy, had a dog. He would be sitting in the 
studio and all the dog’s hair would be 
standing straight up. That happened quite 
often and he couldn’t find any reason to 
explain it. Even the dogs seemed to be 
aware of something strange going on. 

Do you know we have had grown men 
afraid to sleep in this house? They don’t 
want to sleep here. It’s just too spooky! 
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Ira Packett 



lm Jennings Packett 


-Photo 6y RodCoggin 


Local Historian 
Remembered 


Mr. Ira Packett, son of Ira Jeter Packett and 
Ida Francis Hall, was born on May 19, 
1897. He attended school at Kinsale and 
Cople, graduating in 1916. He taught school 
in Cobham Park Neck, Taylor's Fork, Three 
Way, and at Guinea in Gloucester County. 
He managed a store near Warsaw, worked 
for the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
and was employed by Wright Lumber 
Company for twenty years. He retired in 
1952 when, according to Mr. Packett, he 
“gave up having a job.” 

Had Mr. Ira Packett of Warsaw been alive 
when the Close Ties staff began interview¬ 
ing people for this issue, he would cer¬ 
tainly have been one of the first names on 
our list. Mr. Packett spent much of his time 
collecting history and lore of the Northern 


Neck. He not only collected this informa¬ 
tion, but he shared it. He had the reputa¬ 
tion of being highly regarded as “the” local 
historian. Many people recall listening 
intently to Mr. Packett as he told about 
interesting, and sometimes shocking, events 
which occurred in Richmond County. 

Mr. Packett's name surfaced during our 
interviews with other people who had the 
opportunity to hear his tales. As we delved 
into “the dark side” of Richmond County’s 
folklore, we discovered two interviews with 
Mr. Packett which appeared in the North¬ 
ern Neck News prior to his death. The 
following are condensed versions of the 
original interviews on Voodoo and hang¬ 
ings in Richmond County. 
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'fcvul TtCeM&uf and SaMdenA 


So far as I know, we have had two Voodoo 
doctors in Richmond County. Now, the 
first one or the older one of the two was 
named Tom Naylor. He had been born a 
slave of the Fauntleroy family. At one time, 
they owned Belle Ville which the Broken- 
boroughs inherited from the Fauntleroys. 
No one knows just when Tom Naylor started 
practicing this magic and mystic medi¬ 
cine- Voodooism-but he did some time 
before the War Between the States. He 
practiced that medicine all over this county 
and some in Westmoreland, until his death 
probably about 15 or20 years afterthe end 
of the War Between the States. 

The other Voodoo doctor used to live over 
by Garland’s Mill. I knew the old man, 
Eduardo Lopez. We used to call him Ned 
Loker or Ned Loper. Some people called 
him Ed Loper. He had three orfour names. 

I figured that he came from somewhere 
else, but I just didn’t know where he did 
come from. 

So I got kind of busy and did a little inves¬ 
tigating and found that he came from the 


West Indies originally and that he had 
practiced Voodoo medicine down there as 
ayoung man. For some reason, he’d been 
run out of the West Indies and came here 
about the time that the War Between the 
States broke out. He joined the Northern 
Army. Instead of putting him in combat, 
they put him as a helper in a dispensary, 
but we call it a pharmacy now, see. He 
worked in that federal dispensary and served 
as a surgeon’s assistant for about the four 
years of the war. After the war was over, he 
moved to Richmond County and married. 

He became a disciple and student of Tom 
Naylor, and learned it well. He never worked 
a day in his life. Raised a big family. Had 
a whole lot of children, but he did more 
tricks than you can shake a stick at. People 
wouid goto him and he’d catch lizards and 
frogs and hang them up and let the blood 
drip in oyster shells and give it to them. 
Some of the ignorant people believed all 
that hogwash, you know; they thought it 
was all right. And meanwhile, he was 
getting every cent out of them he could 
possibly squeeze. 
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He made fraudulent applications for war 
pensions from the government in the names 
of two of his deceased comrades. He was 
arrested and sentenced to several years in 
a federal prison in Atlanta, Georgia. While 
serving his term for fraud, he was put to 
work in the prison pharmacy and hospital. 
He served only a short part of his prison 
sentence. Somehow or another, he was a 
lucky fellow and he got out, see. So he 
came back to our county and went back 
with his wife. For 25 or 30 years, he prac¬ 
ticed Voodoo in the area, Westmoreland, 
down next to Sharps and Emmerton, and 
around Warsaw. Area doctors decided 
they were going to do something about 
him. They had him arrested for practicing 
medicine without a license, but his case 
was never brought to trial. 

There used to be a canning factory over 
there between Garland’s Mill and Three- 
way and my father managed it one or two 
years for Dr. Sydnor. He was a druggist 
and also a canner. He had canning facto¬ 
ries all around different places, and my 
father worked for him. This man, Loker, 
Lopez, had gotten real old. He must have 


been 90 years old. He came to my father 
and asked him to give him some kind of 
work to do where he could sit down. 

And funny thing, he let his hair grow long 
and his eyes were just as red astilood: He 
was a tall man, but he was particularly 
knock-kneed, and he looked like a crab 
crawling along, only upright, when he 
walked. He was the funniest looking man 
you ever saw in your life. Scare the devil 
out of you! 

My father gave him a job in the loft of 
dropping the cans down the pipe to fill. So 
he could sit on a box right by this pipe. 
They’d bring the cans to him and he’d drop 
them down. He made an excellent work¬ 
man, didn’t bother anybody. But he was a 
funny looking man. 

Every day, Lopez would go by the school 
where I taught on his way to Garland’s Mill. 
He’d gotten so old he just could walk, 
walking with a cane. He’d go down there 
and sit and talk for an hour or two, and then 
he’d go back home. He died sometime 
around 1920. 
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Hangings 

in 

Richmond County 
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*7 XWMUf/ 

'Kona, TfiaMo iy 
SatulenA- 
flcnni^i ScAooU 


We’ve had seven men hanged in Richmond 
County. In 1704, four Indians were hanged 
here. A man named Thomas Roley lived 
up above Leedstown. Indians killed Tho¬ 
mas Roley, his wife, and his sister-in-law 
and her child. They hanged the four down 
in front of the old jail right where Ned 
Tayloe’s house used to be. This was be¬ 
fore they moved the county seat to War¬ 
saw. The courthouse and jail were on 
Ned’s place which was in the middle part 
of the Mt. Airy plantation. That’s been a 
right smart ways back. 

The first Richmond County jail in Warsaw 
was just about where the Clerk’s Office is. 
The jail was made of stone and logs. Two 
men were hanged in front of the jail for rape 
and murder. That’s the hanging when the 
rope broke. The sheriff of the county thought 
he had everything all ready to hang these 
men, but one of them weighed about 300 
pounds. A Baptist minister was to preach 
the funerals before the hanging. He 
preached the funeral while one man sat on 


his coffin and chewed tobacco. Evidently, 
he was the reckless kind, just didn’t care, 
you know. 

When the sheriff got ready to hang him, he 
used a new rope and evidently gave it too 
much drop. There was too much weight 
and the rope broke. So they had a mess 
there. The preacher’s son was there with 
him, a boy in his teens. The preacher sent 
him on his horse down to Totuskey Bridge. 
He knew there was a schooner in there 
waiting to be loaded and he knew the 
captain would give him a rope. He sent the 
boy to the bridge to get the rope and bring 
it back to Warsaw. Meanwhile, the man 
was lying on the ground with his eyes 
down on his cheeks. Suffering death a 
thousand times. Bad business! He was 
begging them to kill him. When the boy 
came back with the rope they finished the 
job, but they made a mess of it. Now, those 
men were hanged just about where the 
present “News” office is. 
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lttustmtion: Carrie Strauss 
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Site of (ast hanging in ‘Richmond County 


A new “modern” jail was built in the 1870’s. 
The jail had four rooms, two upstairs and 
two down. There was a hall in the center 
that reached to the upper ceiling. This 
accommodated executions because gal¬ 
lows could be erected inside the building. 
They had bars on the windows downstairs 
and upstairs. There was a cage in the 
upstairs room looking towards the east 
which was used for particularly bad pris¬ 
oners. 

This man, who had committed a rape up 
near Newland in 1889, was arrested. He 
was tried and sentenced to be hanged. 
There was a Mr. Brokenbrough Garland 
who was sheriff here then. He decided he 
would hang the man in the jail. So while the 
man was kept in the cage upstairs, a plat¬ 
form was built on level with the second 
floor. While they were building the gal¬ 
lows, the man was right in the room right by 
them. They didn’t get around to hanging 
him until the first of the next year. They had 


fixed the gallows up and were testing it 
with sandbags for about a week to see if it 
worked all right. He was hearing all this, 
see. They hanged him one morning in 
1890. 

One of my uncles was a guard. They had 
twelve men with shot guns as guards, up 
and down the road and around the jail. It 
wasn’t an open hanging. It was a closed 
hanging. 

When he walked up to the gallows, he had 
to go 13 steps. Not 14, 12, but 13. Un¬ 
lucky, see. And he was unlucky. There 
were always 13 steps from the ground to 
the gallows where the rope was put around 
his neck. He would drop through a trap 
door. When you look at it in just a cold¬ 
blooded way, it’s the simplest way in the 
world to kill somebody and you don’t have 
that gory mess. But, I wouldn’t like any of 
it. Those seven were all the hangings 
we’ve had in Richmond County. 
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Indian 

Banks 

'Scf "SnoutK and S&too* ‘fcifde 

Indian Banks is one of the oldest homes in 
Virginia. It is believed to have been built in 
1699. Originally owned by William 
Glasscock, the home is surrounded on 
three sides by the Rappahannock River, 
Lancaster Creek, and Morattico Creek. 

This land was the home of about 300 Indi¬ 
ans known as the Morraughtaownas. Their 
chief village, Moraughtacund, was at the 
point where the Morattico Creek meets the 
Rappahannock River. Captain John Smith 
spoke of this tribe in one of his books 
stating that the tribe that lived here enter¬ 
tained him on occasion. 

According to a 1940’s article by Margaret 
H. Meachum which appeared in the 
Richmond Times Dispatch, “The Virginia 
settlers first lived around the mouths of the 
rivers. Then as circumstances permitted 
they moved inland and up the waterways. 
Some of the hardest fighting must have 
occurred along the Rappahannock, for it 
was thickly settled by the first families of 
America. Here was the most densely in¬ 
habited part of Chief Powhatan’s Empire.” 
Reports of an underground tunnel which 
led from the main house to a nearby creek 
prompted our investigation at Indian Banks. 
Supposedly, a boat could have been hid¬ 
den in this tunnel, giving the people a 
chance to escape Indians on the war path. 
The tunnel reportedly led to the creek that 
was the greater distance from the house, 
Lancaster Creek. 



gardens and picturesque outbuildings grace 
the entrance to Indian (Banlq. 


The present owners, Dr. and Dr. Robert 
Bonar, gave us a tour of the house. The 
Bonars have never located the tunnel, but 
they have had architectural experts look at 
the construction of the corner fireplaces 
where the entrance to the tunnel suppos¬ 
edly existed. These experts did not feel 
that there was enough room between the 
fireplaces to accommodate the tunnel. How¬ 
ever, many other sources provided evi¬ 
dence that suggests there was a tunnel. 

Employees of the state highway depart¬ 
ment report that traffic makes a strange, 
hollow sound as it passes one particular 
point on Route 606, the highway separat¬ 
ing the house from Lancaster Creek. 
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Another source reports that traffic causes 
hollow vibrations to resound inside the 
house in a corner fireplace. Farmers who 
work the land around the house have found 
a mysterious, sunken area in the field. Mr. 
Leslie Gaskins told of a time when he was 
plowing in the field across the road and fell 
into what he thought was the tunnel. He 
believed the tunnel had been shored up 
but had rotted out over time. 

Throughout the years, many people have 
heard and speculated about the possibil¬ 
ity of a tunnel. Mrs. Rosa Lemmon, whose 
cousin Robert Gamble previously owned 
Indian Banks, visited there in the 30’s and 


40’s and recalls hearing stories of the tun¬ 
nel even then. Mrs. Irene Burton, a neigh¬ 
bor, said that she had talked with another 
owner, Mrs. Wehle, who believed there 
was a tunnel. Mrs. Wehle once said that 
while she was in one part of the yard, she 
could hear vibrations from a sunken place 
or depression in the yard where her chil¬ 
dren were playing. Mrs. Carlton Crooks 
told us that her son actually saw the tun¬ 
nel’s entrance. In the late 1940’s or early 
50's, Carlton, Jr., went through the main 
house. He and a friend, Norman Dart, saw 
an insert in one of the fireplaces. The insert 
could be pulled out on small wheels. Behind 
the insert was a hole. Looking down the 















hole, they saw crudely built steps leading 
into the darkness. 

Whether or not the tunnel actually existed 
is still a mystery. So is the existence of 
ghosts at indian Banks. According to the 
Times Dispatch article by Mrs. Meachum, 
people “all about say, ‘It’s hanted,’ and not 
one will sleep in the house at night. Strange 
sounds, strange sights, are rumored; foot¬ 
steps that ascend the stairs, then descend, 
and are heard no more; a pistol shot that 
goes off once a year in a certain corner. 
And there is a ghost; for what is an old 
house without one? It is a lovely young 
woman in white. Why she returns to a 
special bedroom, no one knows. Once 
when a private school was being held in 
that room, one of the little boys saw her, he 
says.” Dr. Bonar admits to being a sound 
sleeper but reports that his wife has heard 
noises on the stairs. He also has heard of 
a pair of hands which appear to float about 
the house in mid-air, though he has never 


seen them. Several occupants have en¬ 
countered strange experiences in the house. 
Dr. Bonar reports that Mr. Johnson, a for¬ 
mer occupant who lived at Indian Banks as 
a small boy, said his family was forced to 
move because they were frightened of the 
ghosts in the house. Another resident, 
Mrs. Wehle, told of frequently hearing a 
small child’s cries coming from the attic. 
Dr. Joy Bonar adds that she has also heard 
noises from the attic that resemble cries. 
Leslie Gaskins, whose grandmother was 
born at Indian Banks, tells of a door in the 
east section of the house that would not 
stay closed despite repeated attempts to 
lock and secure it. 

What about the tunnel which may lead 
from Indian Banks to Lancaster Creek? 
Are there dark and dusty, underground 
passageways which wind beneath the 
homes and yards of the people who live 
nearby? Did the families of Indian Banks 
actually flee from attacking Indians? The 
mystery remains unsolved, at leastfor now. 



The 17th century fireplace shovel and polder, which remain in the house, 
are thought to have been originally owned by the Qtasscoc^Jamily. 
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Legends and Lore of the 
Rappahannock Indians 

/U told ‘Pat Puy& 


lone Ant&un, Sltatiuina "Satleg , and 0. Settle 



<Rgdph (Padgett and his daughter, (Pat 'Pugh, entertained the Ctost “Ties staff with legends of the 
Happahannocfflndians and Chief Accopatough. 


I got interested in spinning tales, mostly 
ghost stories, about twenty years ago when 
I happened to visit a man by the name of Ira 
Packett. He was a very elderly man at that 
time, but he was a wonderful historian, a 
co-author of books, a learned man. He 
had so much information about the history 
of this area that he shared with people. He 
was a tale spinner, and when I had the 
occasion to visit, I would ask him questions 
about Islington, which is the area where i 
live. Mr. Packetttold me about Chief Acco- 
patough and the Indian villages here on 


the Rappahannock River in the early 1600's. 
The Rappahannock, which means "the 
quick rising waters,” wastraveledby many 
Indians who were from the Rappahannock 
tribe. Naylor’s Hole was the main seat of 
the Rappahannocks. Then, across the 
mouth of Cat Point Creek was a continu¬ 
ous village which some people in the early 
days called Tophanocke. The next village 
of any size was the one at Accopatough’s 
Beach, where Accopatough, the head chief 
of the Rappahannocks, spent most of his 
time. 
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“Pat Tugh and Close 'Ties staff investigate a possible ^(appa/umnocf 
Indian burudground on Islington garm. 


Chief Accopatough was in charge of a 
great number of Indians. As the white man 
came in and kept moving them around, the 
Indians eventually moved westward and 
across the river with other tribes. The 
actual camp was on the side of Balls Creek 
now known as Accopatough Beach. The 
present owner, Louis Henry Packett, named 
the beach after Chief Accopatough at the 
suggestion of Mr. Ira Packett. On Islington 
side, allegedly, there was a burial ground. 
This was verified when a previous owner 
was denied a request to build a boat ramp 
on that site. The denial by the Corp of 
Engineers was based on information in the 
register which identifies this property as a 
sacred burial ground. 

Many relics have been found on the prop¬ 
erty, including a grinding stone,numerous 
projectile points, pieces of pipe, and pieces 
of clay pottery. I had some of these pieces 
identified by Mrs. Virginia Sherman, a friend 
who is a registered archeologist. Although 


we call some of these objects arrowheads, 
Mrs. Sherman told me that the Virginia 
Historical Society refers to them as projec¬ 
tile points. My father once found a skull 
near the property while clearing land. 
Possibly, it could have been an Indian skull 
although there was some speculation that 
it was the skull of an escaped convict. 
Sometimes as farmers were clearing fields, 
they found larger relics such as grinding 
stones and just threw them back into the 
river. 

Over the years, I have enjoyed spinning 
tales to entertain children who gather on 
the porch of the summer cottage which 
sits very nearthe burial ground. This site is 
near Sabine Hall so there is a lot happen¬ 
ing along the river on a good night with all 
of these restless spirits floating around. 
When the evening skies darken and the 
light of a full moon begins to dance across 
the waters of the Rappahannock... 
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Many years ago in the early 1600’s, Chief 
Accopatough was the head chief of what 
we know as the Rappahannock Indians. 
He was a very powerful man. The only 
other more powerful chief was Powhatan. 
Chief Accopatough was very strict because 
he ruled a lot of Indians in this area. He had 
a very troublesome time when all the white 
settlers began moving in. Most of his time 
was spent on his responsibilities as chief. 

Chief Accopatough had a beautiful daugh¬ 
ter, Mida. She was the most beautiful child 
in the tribe, a very sweet and loving child. 
He was so proud of her. He wasn’t able to 
spend as much time with her as he had 
when she was a small child. She was a 
young girl of about sixteen who was yearn¬ 
ing to be around other people. One day, 
the tribes had a big powwow. Mida hap¬ 
pened to be taking a walk when she met a 
young brave from across the river who was 
attending the powwow. 

Mida and the young brave fell madly in love 
right away. They saw each other occa¬ 
sionally, but she was a little frightened that 
her father wouldn’t approve of the young 
brave. Finally, Mida approached Chief 


Accopatough and asked his permission to 
see this man. Well, Accopatough was just 
in a fright. He raged on and on, and told 
Mida that under no circumstances was 
she to see this young brave again. 

Mida pined away and pined away for her 
young brave. They would secretly meet on 
occasion and talk. They really didn’t know 
what to do for fear of her father. One night 
in desperation, Mida walked the beach. 
She looked up and saw this gorgeous sky 
with the stars and the full moon. Across the 
waters of the Rappahannock, she could 
see the campfires blazing. She knew the 
young brave was there watching for her, 
just as she was watching for him. Finally, 
she decided to get in a canoe and travel 
over. Mida secretly pulled the canoe into 
the water and began her journey. From 
that time on, M ida was never seen or heard 
from again. On a full, moonlit night, a 
harvest moon, Mida can sometimes be 
seen as she comes knocking and scratch¬ 
ing on the windowpanes of the houses 
along the Rappahannock. She comes to 
say, “Hello.” If she has a smile on her face, 
which she usually does, then you will have 
good luck forever and ever. 
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Mida was Chief Accopatough’s favorite 
child. When Mida disappeared, the trag¬ 
edy was devastating for Chief Accopa- 
tough. He tried to keep his mind on the 
business of the day, which was protecting 
the fellow Indians and the Indian nation, 
but he never got over the loss of his dear 
daughter, Mida. The other tribesmen could 
see he was not the same man he used to 
be. His health began to fail from the grief 
he was suffering. 

Every day, Chief Accopatough would get 
on his great white stallion and would ride 
all up and down the river shore searching 
for Mida. He presumed that Mida had 
drowned, but no one ever found her body. 
Therefore, it was hoped that maybe she 
had run away and would one day come 
back. One evening, Chief Accopatough 
got on his horse feeling so sure that this 
would be the night he would find her. He 
put on his full indian regalia, which in¬ 
cluded the most beautiful headdress that 
anyone had ever seen. It was ornately 
made of beautiful beads. He wore his 
beautifui deer skin suit. There was a full 
moon overhead. Unfortunately, that eve¬ 
ning, Chief Accopatough wasn’t concen¬ 
trating on his riding as he frantically searched 


for Mida. His horse’s foot slipped into a 
crevice, causing the horse to take a seri¬ 
ous fall. The accident claimed Accopa¬ 
tough’s life. On this land that we know as 
Accopatough and Islington, on the night of 
the full moon every month, it is said that 
you can look very far up and down the river 
shore and catch a glimpse of Chief Acco¬ 
patough on his great, white stallion riding 
and searching for his dear daughter, Mida. 
Now I know many of you might not believe 
this story. But I have lived down here for so 
many years, and I have seen, and my 
children have said they’ve seen, some¬ 
thing in the distance that looks like a great 
white horse. Atop this horse sits a great 
man, in his great Indian headdress but 
when he gets in close view, he suddenly 
disappears. 

We understand from legend that an In¬ 
dian’s spirit is not put to rest if they have an 
accidental death. Therefore, their spirits 
wander about until they can find peace 
with themselves. We are stiil looking for 
Chief Accopatough and hope maybe one 
day he will find his daughter, Mida, if he 
hasn’t already, in his great hunting ground 
somewhere in the sky. 
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Legends of Fox Hunters Hill 

Based on an interview with Mrs. Betsy Bush 


“Stf, 'JcuMtuf, ‘S'ufAMt, 'K.cvki TtleMony, and ScAoola 


During most of the late nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, Captain John W. Phillips owned the 
estate on the west bank ofTotuskey Creek 
which is now known as Fox Hunters Hill. 
Captain Phillips operated a store on the 
creek which was known as Phillips Land¬ 
ing. He did a large business there with 
fishing and oyster boat owners who tied 
up in the creek for the weekend. 

Captain Phillips was originally from the 
Eastern Shore where he reportedly shot a 
woman in a fit of anger. He was not in¬ 
dicted, but this incident probably had 
something to do with his leaving that part 
of the country. After settling down here, 


he made an effigy of the woman he had 
shot and placed it in a large box fastened to 
the rear part of the barn, which is still stand¬ 
ing. Every afternoon at five o’clock, Cap¬ 
tain Phillips made it a custom of taking a 
shot at the effigy with his muzzle loading 
shotgun. He was a very superstitious man 
and used shattered fragments of silver in 
his shotgun because the silver supposedly 
kept the evil spirits away. The shooting 
went on for years, and his neighbors used 
to say that they could set their clocks by the 
regular afternoon shots. Some say that 
even after the death of Captain Phillips, the 
shots continued to be heard. 



Illustration: Carrie Strauss 
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The property was purchased by Mr. and 
Mrs. H. C. Bush in 1948, and later sold to 
their son and daughter-in-law, George and 
Betsy Bush, the present owners. Although 
George and Betsy can’t say that they have 
heard the shots, his mother reportedly has 
heard them. 

As a boy, George was fond of an old steeple 
clock which sat on a chest inside the front 
door of the house. The night that George 
and Betsy signed the papers purchasing 
the house, George asked his father for the 
clock because it was a sentimental re¬ 
minder of his childhood. His father thought 
this was an odd request since the clock 
had never worked. After signing the pa¬ 
pers, George started to walk through his 
new home. As he passed by the clock, he 
noticed not only that it had moved from the 
center to the edge of the chest, but that it 
was ticking! He thought perhaps his chil¬ 
dren had jarred it, but they were outside 
playing. George replaced the clock, re¬ 
turned to the kitchen, and told his father. 
His father replied, 'That’s that ghost your 
mother keeps hearing.” When George 


walked past the clock again, he found it at 
the edge of the chest, facing him. This time 
it began to chime. Ding. Ding. Ding! 

The Bushes later took the clock to a clock- 
maker in Maryland to have it repaired. They 
did not give the clockmaker any informa¬ 
tion about the clock; they simply requested 
that he repair it. When they went to pick it 
up, they asked if the clock could have 
ticked or chimed recently. The clockmaker 
replied, “Lord, no. The springs were so 
rusted they couldn’t move at all.” The 
Bushes believe the clock incident was 
caused by the ghost of Henry Thomas, a 
servant of the Phillipsfamily. Henry wentto 
war as a footman with Eugene Phillips, the 
oldest son of Captain John Phillips. The 
Bushes speculate that Henry sounded the 
clock to signal his approval of their pur¬ 
chase of the property. 

When the Bushes were renovating the old 
home at Fox Hunters Hill, lightning caused 
a fire which destroyed the house. Since 
then, the Bushes have built a new home on 
the site. 
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Near the Rappahannock River, just off 
of Route 360 in Warsaw, an old planta¬ 
tion home still stands which houses tales 
of adventure and suspense. To enter 
the grounds of Sabine Hall, the visitor 
must first pass by the gatehouse which 
stands at the entrance of the driveway. 
The gatehouse conjures up scenes of 
the past, a time when important men 
dressed in colonial attire arrived at the 
plantation on horseback. The past is a 
presence at Sabine Hall, eliciting mys¬ 
terious tales of years gone by, of tales 
best murmured in candlelight. 



Sabine Hall, which was built in 1730 and is 
now 260 years old, existed even before 
Richmond County existed. At that time, 
this area of the state was known as Rap¬ 
pahannock County. The original part of 
the house was built by Landon Carter, the 
son of Robert “King” Carter. Robert Carter 
was one of the youngest members ever 
elected to the House of Burgesses which 
first met in Jamestown. He was appointed 


to the King’s Council and still later became 
the president of the King’s Council. In that 
capacity, Robert Carter served as the de- 
facto governor of the colony whenever a 
royal governor was not present. Descen¬ 
ders of Robert Carter included eight 
governors of Virginia, three signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, and two 
presidents of the United States. 
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Sabine ‘XaH 


Landon Carter, like his father, was also in 
the House of Burgesses for many years. 
During his years in the House of Burgesses, 
i_andon Carter became a close acquain¬ 
tance of George Washington. Once, 
Washington traveled down the Potomac 
River on a barge which carried his horse. 
He got off at Bushfield, the home of his 
nephew, Bushrod Washington, where he 
spent the night. The next day he jour¬ 
neyed eighteen miles on horseback to 
Sabine Hall, seeking the support of Lan¬ 
don Carter in the House of Burgesses. 
Although Washington was 22 years older 
than Carter, they became very close friends. 
Years later, descendents discovered an 
old trunk which contained 14 letters writ¬ 
ten by George Washington to Landon 
Carter. These letters, which described the 
Valley Forge campaign, are now housed in 
the Library of Congress. 






Portrait of Landon Carter 









Sabine Hall is a house which has rooms 
and hallways filled with history, and possi¬ 
bly even ghosts. Mr. Carter Wellford, nine 
generations removed from Robert “King” 
Carter, currently lives at Sabine Hall. Mr. 
Wellford welcomed us into his home with 
the gracious style of southern hospitality 
to recount the legends of Sabine Hall. “What 
would you say a legend is?” questioned 
Mr. Wellford. “I think a family story that has 


been told and told and passed down and 
passed down is a legend.” Mr. Wellford 
shared family stories about the ghosts which 
have roamed the grounds of Sabine Hall 
and unique tales about unusual events 
which have occurred throughout its his¬ 
tory. The following accounts are quoted 
directly from his conversation with the Close 
Ties staff. 


It was customary, in the days when Lan- 
don Carter lived here, that the master of 
the house slept on the first floor in this 
master bedroom. There was always at 
least one bedroom on the first floor. One of 
the legends of this house is that every 
bride who has ever married a man that 
lived here and came here, saw the Gray 
Lady. The Gray Lady was a very kindly- 
looking person that would appear to this 
bride and sort of waft along over the walls, 
maybe even up on the ceiling. When I 
returned to Sabine Hall from four years in 
Argentina with the DuPont Company, my 
first wife and I had a little baby girl who was 
born in Argentina. They stayed here at 
Sabine Hall while I looked for a place to live 
in Richmond because I had been trans¬ 
ferred to a Richmond DuPont plant. On 
occasion, Mercer, my first wife, would be 
here by herself. My father had told her that 
if a thunderstorm ever came up, she was to 
go in the hall and pull the lever down on the 
telephone to keep the electricity from coming 
in and setting the house on fire. Once a 
terrible storm came up, and although Mercer 
was very afraid of lightning, she left the 
master bedroom and went out into the hall 
and pulled the lever on the phone. When 
she came back and got in bed, she was 
just scared to death. Lightning was strik¬ 
ing all around. The crib was sitting over in 
front of the fireplace. All of a sudden, 
Mercer looked up and the Gray Lady was 
just wafting along across the top of the 
mantle and was looking down at her smil¬ 
ing. Mercer said it took alfof the fear away, 



portrait of London Carter”s wife hangs in the 
main hallway. 


and she wasn’t afraid of the lightning or 
anything else anymore. My first wife, who 
died in 1967, was a very realistic person. 
She didn’t believe in ghosts herself, but 
she certainly believed in the Gray Lady 
from that time on. Of course, what I think 
happened was she drifted off to sleep and 
dreamed that she had seen this thing. But 
I don’t like to shoot holes in other people’s 
ghosts. 
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There was a big party here at Sabine Hall 
one night during my grandfather’s time. It 
was a custom that people came by car¬ 
riages or buggies. They always had one 
servant stay out on the driveway to look out 
for the horses and carriages during the 
party. While looking out for the horses that 
night, the servant said that a man came up 
and put his foot on the step of a buggy. 
The visitor had on knee britches and was 
dressed in the costume of Landon Carter’s 
time. My grandfather said the servant re¬ 
called that when the man approached the 
buggy, he said, “What’s going on here?” 
The servant replied, “They’re having a party, 


sir.” The gentleman said, “Had a lot better 
parties in my time.” As he turned around 
and walked away, he passed through the 
light which was shining from an upstairs 
bedroom. When he entered the beam of 
light, his body just lifted up into the light 
shaft and went right toward the window of 
the bedroom upstairs. He passed right 
through the windowpane without breaking 
it. Of course, the servant who was out in 
the buggy watching the horses may have 
had a few toddies because it was a cold 
night. He may have been seeing things, or 
he might have gone to sleep and dreamed 
it. 
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A trip upstairs- tells you a little bit about 
most of the ghosts stories of Sabine Hall 
because if you are sleeping here by your¬ 
self and the temperature outside is chang¬ 
ing, those wooden steps expand or con¬ 
tract a little bit. I’ve been asleep many 


times when I woke up just knowing some¬ 
body had walked up the stairs. Then when 
I came out nobody was there. The steps 
must creak in sequence somehow. It sounds 
just like a person walking. 
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Some of the ghost stories of Sabine Hall 
are related to the bedroom upstairs where 
George Washington slept when he vis¬ 
ited Landon Carter. Washington came 
here about six times. He and Landon 
became very good friends. It was al¬ 
most a father/son relationship between 
the two men. One night when Washing¬ 
ton was here he didn’t sleep well. Lan¬ 
don wrote in his diary, “I think Mr. Wash¬ 
ington had a bad night. I could hear him 
pacing above me.” That authenticates 
that this is the room where Washington 
slept. This is the same room where the 
man passed through the window pane; 
it is located directly above the master 
bedroom which is on the first floor. 


I was sleeping here by myself one night 
around Christmastime. My mother and 
father were in Richmond. I remember I 
was about 14 or 15 years old because I 
was driving an automobile. Nobody 
had to have a license to drive then. I had 
been to Warsaw. After I got home and 
parked the car, I got out, went around 
back, let myself in, and came upstairs and 
got in bed. I had barely gotten to sleep 
when this scream rang out. I thought, “Oh, 
my heavens! What in the world is this?” 
Then I said, “Oh, you just dreamed it.” I 
tried to go back to sleep, and I heard the 
scream again. The second time I heard it, 
the noise echoed up and down the hall. So 
I knew there was only one of two things to 
do. I could just die right there or get up and 
see if I could find some reason for the 
screaming. I got up, picked up my shot¬ 
gun, and saw that it was loaded. I don’t 
know how in the world I thought I could 
shoot a ghost. Then I went out and checked 
every room upstairs. In those days we had 
acetylene gas lights, and I lit every light. 
The house looked like a big party was 
going on. Next I went downstairs and went 
through every room. Then I went in the 
basement and went through every room 
down there. When I went outdoors, the 



‘Bedroom in which Cjeorge ‘Washington slept 


dogs didn’t seem to be worried about 
anything. I sat on the steps of the back 
porch and waited. It wasn’t long before I 
heard the scream again. This time the 
scream was coming from out by the wood- 
pile which is near the little white building 
then used as quarters for the housekeep¬ 
ers. Old Lucella, whom I loved very much, 
was a little bit addicted to taking one drink 
too many sometimes. I thought Lucella 
had gone on vacation because Mother 
and Dad had given her the next few days 
off. But she had come back and was out in 
the little house where she had started a fire 
in the fireplace. She was sitting up in front 
of the fireplace and was just as drunk as a 
hoot owl. Every now and then she would 
throw her head back and go, “Oooooooooh 
ho ho ho!” So that ghost got exploded. I 
really believe when I first heard that scream 
my hair stood up so straight that it pushed 
my head up off the pillow. 
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Another night ! was studying late in the 
other wing. My mother and father were in 
Warsaw playing bridge. Have you ever 
heard a horse scream when they are terri¬ 
fied? It’s the most awful sound in the world. 
Well, the horse down at the stable screamed. 

I jumped up and grabbed my shotgun and 
headed towards the stable. My mother’s 
favorite horse, Annette, was in a boxed 
stall. Annette was a very gentle horse. 
When I reached the stable, I found Annette 
absolutely lathered up like she had been 
running a race. I knew that somebody had 
been in there trying to get her out of the 
stall. I went around the corner of the stall 
and Jerry, a big Chesapeake Bay dog, was 
with me. The dog went around and put his 


nose up ciose to a crack in the door going 
up to the harness room, i knew somebody 
was in the harness room because the door 
had been locked when Lazarus, the horse 
caretaker, had left that evening. Jerry would 
jump in the doorway, growl, and jump back. 

I called him and said, “Come on, Jerry. 
There’s nobody in there. Let’s go on 
around.” We went around the edge of the 
stable and, as soon as we walked away 
from that door, a man broke out of that 
stable door, running. I said, “Stop or I’ll 
shoot.” But he didn’t stop. That wasn’t a 
ghost. That was absolutely just a straight¬ 
forward attempt at robbery. 
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Dr. Armistead Nelson Wellford lived at 
Sabine Hall. Dr. Wellford had three sons 
who were 12, 14, and 16 years old. Even 
though Dr. Wellford knew that the armies 
would not be fighting here in the Northern 
Neck, he realized the drive that the Yan¬ 
kees would make would be from Freder¬ 
icksburg to Richmond. He also knew that 
Yankee provisioners would be going up 
and down these rivers getting cattle and 
sheep and other provisions for the Union 
armies. Dr. Wellford sent most of his people 
up to work in Danville where the South had 
a depot raising food and supplies for their 
armies. Only twelve of the best workers 
and one overseer were left at Sabine Hall 
to look out for the farm. These workers 
took the best cattle and horses out into the 
middle of the deep pine woods and opened 
up a meadow there. They built a little cabin 
where some of them slept at nights to look 
after the horses and cattle. As often as he 
could, Dr. Wellford would come back to 
Sabine Hall from Richmond. He was a 
surgeon who was greatly needed in 
Richmond because the city had more 
hospitals in those times than they do now. 
Not only were they taking care of Confed¬ 
erate soldiers, but they were caring for 
Union soldiers as well. Dr. Wellford was 
here one day when two Union army offi¬ 
cers walked up to the house and knocked 
on the door. They said, “Sir, we are pro¬ 
visioners of the Union army and we are 
looking for mutton and beef.” 

“Well, I can see that you are already get¬ 
ting your mutton and beef by killing sheep 
and cattle right out there on the hill,” re¬ 
plied Dr. Weljford. 

"Yes sir, but it is an awfully hot and muggy 
day, and we sure would like to have a drink 
of whiskey.” 


Dr. Wellford looked at them and said, “Well, 
you know you are being very courteous 
and gentlemanly about all of this, and I 
think I would like to have a drink, too.” So 
Dr. Wellford gave them a drink. They could 
tell he was a Confederate doctor because 
he was wearing his uniform with his medi¬ 
cal insignia on his collars. When they 
asked him where he was practicing, he 
told them he worked in hospitals in 
Richmond. One of the Yankee soldiers 
commented, “Well, I guess you are taking 
care of almost as many of our men as 
yours.” The soldiers eventually left without 
doing any harm. 

Sometime later, other Yankee soldiers came 
looking for the wine cellar which they had 
heard was at Sabine Hall. Dr. Wellford had 
piled old, musty books in front of the en¬ 
trance to the wine cellar. When the sol¬ 
diers saw the books, they started tossing 
the books aside. The books were so old 
and dusty that the soldiers started getting 
dust up their noses. Finally, one of them 
said, “Oh, there’s nothing here.” Dr. Well¬ 
ford said until the day of his death that if the 
soldiers had moved one more section of 
books, they would have found the wine 
cellar, gotten drunk, and probably burned 
the house down. 


How horrible that would have been for 
Sabine Hall to have burned to the ground! 
What would have become of the spirits of 
the past which waft along the mantle in the 
master bedroom or ascend the stairway 
during the midnight hours? With its ele¬ 
gant interior, beautiful gardens and views, 
and the gracious hospitality of its resi¬ 
dents, Sabine Hall is an inviting place for 
ghosts of the past to wander, a welcoming 
place for ghosts to call home. 
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A Bolt from the Blue 

As slured by Rusty Brown 


I heard this story from my grandmother, 
Lola Sanders, who witnessed the event. It 
was also passed down by other witnesses, 
including Minnie Courtney. The story is 
about Robert Christian Sanders, known as 
Bob, who was a deacon, trustee, and 
founder of Cobham Park Baptist Church. 

Bob Sanders came home from church one 
Sunday, July 16,1912, and pulled his wagon 
up in front of the house. His wife, Lucy, and 
three year old daughter got out of the 
wagon and went inside. Bob’s little daugh¬ 
ter’s name was Princess. She later mar¬ 
ried J. E. Wilson. Bob’s wife and little girl 
went into the house while he stayed out¬ 
side to unhitch the horses from the wagon 
and put them up. Moments later, Princess 
stepped back outside and found her father 
lying on the ground. She ran into the 
house and said, “Mama, Daddy is lying out 
in the yard.” Lucy went out and found her 
husband. Bob had suffered a stroke and 
died. 

He was buried by the house in the old 
family cemetary. This was back during the 
days when funerals and burials were held 
at people’s houses. Rev. George Matthew 
Connelly from Cobham Park came to con¬ 
duct the service. My grandmother, who 


was 13 at the time, was walking to the 
funeral with her mother and father. They 
had just approached that knoll before you 
get to the graveyard. The casket was in the 
doorway of the parlor of the house which 
opened to the outside. The mourners 
were standing outside. Rev. Connelly was 
leaning up against a tree which was near 
the house, and the service was getting 
ready to start. 

My grandmother said that they were a 
short distance away from the house. There 
was not a cloud in the sky. A bolt of 
lightning came out of the sky and hit right 
there where the funeral was getting ready 
to start. It apparently hit the tree because 
it knocked Rev. Connelly out. He fell on the 
ground, unconscious. Another account 
said that there was a horse there that was 
brought down to its knees when the light¬ 
ning struck. Some even say the lightning 
struck the casket itself. They had to bring 
Rev. Connelly around before he could 
conduct the funeral. People have always 
said that Mr. Bob Sanders must have been 
a good, religious, Christian man because 
the Lord sent a sign during his funeral by 
sending a bolt of lightning out of a clear, 
blue sky. 


Illustration: 
Carrie Strauss 
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Northern Neck Industrial Academy 

New Opportunities for Black Youth 

"lone rt'itAwi. Skutuvui SetiCey, and *7cuttmef. ‘S%yei»tt 


Digging up the past can be an interesting, 
but difficult, task. Our staff found this to be 
especially true when we researched the 
history of the Northern Neck Industrial 
Academy, a school which is no longer 
standing. Besides what we gathered from 
a few photographs, report cards, receipts, 
and an old school catalogue, our most 
important sources of information were three 
ladies who attended the school. Mrs. Gladys 
Evans, Miss Lillian Brown, and Mrs. Doris 
Maith were very helpful in providing us with 
information about their memories of the 
school. Through their recollections, we 
have compiled a history of the Northern 
Neck Industrial Academy as might be told 
by a lady reminiscing about her days as a 
youngster at the academy. 

Northern Neck Industrial Academy was 
established by the Northern Neck Baptist 
Association in July, 1898. The school was 
supported by the black churches in 
Richmond County and a few surrounding 
counties. When the school first opened its 
doors on October 1, 1901, it was the first 
high school for blacks in Richmond County. 
Oak Farm, a one-hundred acre farm near 
Ivondale, Virginia, was the site selected for 
the school. This site was considered a 
fairly central location for the other partici¬ 
pating Northern Neck counties. 

I started attending the academy in the 
early 1920’s as a boarder. My grand¬ 
mother helped me pack up a big suitcase, 
and had someone carry me down there in 
the fall. I lived at the academy forthe entire 
school session and took short visits home 
during Christmas and Easter breaks. 

On my arrival, I was escorted to my room in 
the girls dormitory. There were six 


Richmond County girls in our room shar¬ 
ing two beds. That was three people to a 
bed! At first, we didn’t have running water, 
but we were supplied with a dresser and 
pitchers and bowls. We also had kerosene 
lamps. It costs 5 cents every time I had my 
lamp filled, which was almost every eve¬ 
ning. 

The boys had a separate dormitory on the 
other side of the main school building. The 
main building contained classrooms and a 
beautiful auditorium. The Northern Neck 
Baptist Women’s Missionary and Educa¬ 
tional Convention was responsible for 
erecting this two-story building. In the attic 
were more very nice rooms which were 
occasionally used for classes. Sometimes 
the boys had to sleep up there when the 
boys’ dormitory was full. 

Boarders also came from Lancaster, 
Northumberland, Westmoreland, King 
George, and even a few from Essex. Not 
all of the students were boarders, how¬ 
ever. There were quite a few day students. 
The students who lived closer went home 
at the end of the day. Getting to school 
wasn’t very easy, even for those who lived 
close by. One of the girls often ended up 
walking to school, even though the dilapi¬ 
dated family car would begin the journey 
every day. In later years, those who rode 
the school bus from other areas occasion¬ 
ally found themselves arriving late because 
the bus had broken down. Some of the 
boys would have to get out and give the 
bus a push to get it started again. Despite 
this, they usually came in smiling even 
though they were late, especially if they 
had missed a test. Of course, they had to 
make up their work the next day. The bus 
riders paid of fee of fifty cents a month. 
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Among the many pieces of memorabilia from 'Horthem CdastflndustrialAcademy saved by (Mrs. QCadys 'Evans 
were receipts for tuition and music lessons. iHer mother, Airs. Alary 'Barnes, u/orlgd in AJewJersey and sent 
money each month to cover expenses for board, tuition, and other fees. 


There were other fees required. Everyone 
had to pay tuition which included things 
like textbook rentals, lodging, and other 
incidentals. Music lessons were extra, but 
my mother managed to scrape up the 
money so I could take piano lessons. These 
fees added up to a lot of money for my 
family back then. I realized it was quite a 
sacrifice. Since my family was willing to 
make that sacrifice, I always behaved myself. 

I didn’t want to get sent home for poor 
conduct, especially since I knew there were 
others in line waiting to take my place. 

The school was located on a large farm, 
and the students had responsibilities to 
take care of the property. The students 
grew many of the vegetables that were 
used in the kitchen. The boarders took 
turns waiting the tables and cooking. Two 
of us had to wait the tables for a month at 
a time. I didn’t particularly enjoy the break¬ 


fast meals. If I knew they were having salt 
fish orfatback meat and molasses, I wouldn’t 
even get up for breakfast. 

After breakfast, everyone met in the chapel 
for devotions. Even if I had skipped break¬ 
fast, I was always on time for chapel. Natu¬ 
rally, religion was important at the school 
since it was formed by the Baptist minis¬ 
ters in the area. We even had our own 
Sunday school and church right there for 
the boarders. 

Following devotions, classes began. Dur¬ 
ing the winter months, the woodstoves in 
each classroom didn’t do much to ward off 
the cold. Students pitched in to keep the 
fires going. Most of the time we wore 
sweaters, skirts, and thick stockings that 
came up to our knees. The stove just 
barely took the chill off of us. We would 
circle around the warmth of the stove as 
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Commencement scene at Algrthem A[eclJ.nchistrialAcademy. 



The main school building is pictured 
on the right and the small6uiMing to the left 
is the Agriculture ‘Building. ‘The Academy closed at 
the end of the 1938-39 schoolyear and its students 
entered the Richmond County High School 


long as we could, until the teachers told us 
to get in our seats for our day’s work. 

Once classes began, we stayed quite busy 
for the rest of the day. Some of the classes 
I took were reading, science, English, social 
studies, spelling, physiology, French, and 
Latin. I even got to the point where I was 
pretty good in Latin. We also had some art 
and physical education classes. I remem¬ 
ber one girl, a little on the stocky side, who 
didn’t like all the running we had to do in 
phys. ed. She used to get so tired. One 
day, she told the teacher she had a heart 
condition so she could get out of running. 
When her mother found out about it, she 
quickly corrected the situation by insisting 
that her daughter take physical education 
every day! When it rained, we would have 
a social time and play games such as 
dominoes instead of going outside. 

At noon, we had lunch. Most students who 
were not boarders brought their own 
lunches. We did have a dining hall for 
students who wanted to buy lunch, maybe 
a sandwich and milk. At lunch, we’d peep 
at the little boys, but the school had strict 
rules about going with boys. The principal 
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and the matron kept us in line. The matron 
patrolled the school grounds. If she saw 
us congregating while classes were chang¬ 
ing, she’d soon break that up. If the boys 
had problems, they talked to the principal, 
but the girls went to the matron with their 
problems. She saw to everything, from 
dormitories to meals to Sunday school 
classes. She also checked to see if the 
boarders were back in their dorms by cur¬ 
few time. With the churches in control of 
the school, we had to abide by pretty strict 
restrictions. 

We all looked forward to our Christmas 
and Easter vacations, as well as the spe¬ 
cial programs the school sponsored each 


year. On Thanksgiving, we had a program 
followed by a big meal of turkey and all the 
trimmings. After Easter vacation, we looked 
forward to the big ball game which was 
held when everyone returned to school. 
The highlight of the year, however, was 
May Day. Everybody eagerly awaited that 
day! In the morning, we had a speaker, 
and in the afternoon we had a baseball 
game against a team from another school. 
If we had a quarter to spend on May Day, 
we really thought we were doing some¬ 
thing! In those days, a quarter could buy a 
whole lot of things. You could buy a hot 
dog, a soda, and maybe even some ice 
cream. May Day was quite a large affair, 
and we raised a lot of money for the school. 


The Northern Neck Industrial Academy 
Rules and Prohibitions 

(fa** a, 1927 M&tol oxta£w^ue fixauided ’ttOiA. 


Requirements: 


1. To comply with all the regulations for 
the promotion of health, cleanliness, 
and good order. 

2. To attend every recitation and other 
exercises assigned unless excused by 
the teacher conducting it. 

3. To pass to rooms at the ringing of the 
study bell and to observe quiet study 
hours until the time of retiring. 


4. To keep their rooms clean and orderly 
and at all times open for inspection by 
the teachers. 

5. To have their lights out and retire not 
later than 10:00 at night. 

6. To observe quiet in the ouildings and 
on the campus during school hours. 


Students are not allowed: 

1. To indulge in playing on the campus 
during class periods. 

2. To go out in groups of mixed company 
without a teacher and no young lady 
must leave the campus without a 
teacher. 

3. To attend social meetings in the 
community. No male student is allowed 
to go to the store later than 6:00 P.M. 
except by special permission. 

4 To drink intoxicating liquors, or to use 
profane or indecent language. 


To play cards, jump, shuffle or dance 
in any of the buildings. 

6. To use tobacco in any of the buildings 
or on the grounds of the institution. 

7. To deface any building or property by 
cutting or whittling. 

Young ladies are not allowed: 

1. To leave the campus except 
accompanied by a teacher. 

2. To wear showy clothing or expensive 
jewelry. 


Prohibitions: 

5. 
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The following men served as principals 
of the Northern Neck Industrial Academy: 


Rev. E. A. P. Cheek 
Mr. R. J. Laws 
Prof. James F. Walker 
Rev. J. W. Tynes 
Rev. Beale Elliot 
Prof. K. C. Manning 
Prof. W. B. Edelin 


Rev. J. M. Ellison 
Prof. Joseph Walker 
Rev. J. R. Henderson 
Rev. J. H. Brinkley 
Rev. J. J. Clow 
Rev. S. M. Thompson 
Prof. S. C. Booker 


In the early 1930’s, the state assumed 
responsibility for the school. Once the 
local counties opened their own public 
high schools for blacks, the school and 
property were eventually sold. The build¬ 
ings no longer stand; in fact, the last re¬ 
maining building burned to the ground in 
January, 1974. However, the memories 
still linger for those of us who attended the 
Northern Neck Academy. We are thankful 
that the dreams of local ministers and their 
churches during the early 1900’s became 
a reality, providing us with the first high 
school in Richmond County for blacks. 

The seeds sown by the founders of the 
Northern Neck Industrial Academy have 
continued to grow and flourish as evidenced 
by the many contributions made to the 
community by its scholars. 




Move: Mrs. Qladys “Barnes “Evans attended the 
Academy from 1923-26. Below Heft: Mrs. 
“Doris “Page Maith attended the Academy as a 
seventh grade student and taught the seventh grade 
during the 1938-39 term. Below right: Miss 
Lilian Brown attended from 1936-39. 
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Farnham Baptist Church 
Celebrates 

200th Anniversary 

At first glance, a visitor may have thought 
that he had traveled back in time to the late 
1700’s when he saw the new preacher and 
his family arrive at Farnham Baptist Church 

Bv: Kevin Withers by horse and buggy on August 19 - 1 990. 

Whenthechurchwasfirstfoundedin1790, 

Jiaron Kiple many of its 80 members journeyed to the 

Tammy Bryant church site by horse and buggy. As the 

members prayed, sang, and worshipped, 
the horses stood tied to nearby oak trees. 
However, Rev. Riggins’s arrival on August 
19th was a re-creation of the beginning 
days of Farnham Baptist which celebrated 
its 200th anniversary in 1990. 
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The original church building, which was 
built in 1790, was later used for a hospital 
during a smallpox epidemic and had to be 
burned. Erected across the road from the 
original church in 1856, the present build¬ 
ing has witnessed many changes over the 
years. The pot belly wood stoves no longer 
heat the church, the spittoons in the aisles 
for the gentlemen’s tobacco juice have 
been removed, and the oil lamps and 
chandelier have long since been replaced 
with electrical lighting. The men and women 
no longer have to sit segregated in the 
sanctuary. A slate roof has been added, 
along with the baptistry, Sunday school 
rooms, and social hall. 
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During the course of the 200 years, the 
members of Farnham Baptist Church 
have had to work together to struggle 
through some difficult times. Mrs. Eldren 
Jones, the oldest member of the church’s 
Women’s Missionary Union, remarked, 
“We sort of worked along together. It’s 
like all churches. Problems come up in 
all churches. We’ve had some prob¬ 
lems but we always ironed them out. 
We have been very cooperative here.” 
Even through difficult times, Farnham 
Baptist has never had any fundraisers. 
When there was a need at the church, 
the members made sacrifices to supply 
what was needed and often sold some¬ 
thing from their home to donate money 
to the church. The ladies have played a 
major role in helping Farnham Baptist 
through tough times. The eggs gath¬ 
ered from their “missionary hens” were 
sold to purchase various items that the 
church needed. Some of the improve¬ 
ments made through the ladies’ dona¬ 
tions included screens for the windows, 
a skirt for the balcony, and the addition 
of a slate roof. Occasionally, the ladies 
would help out the needy of the commu¬ 
nity by getting together to make quilts. 
Even today, the WMU iadies enjoy the 
fellowship of quilt-making. Each lady 
designed a square for a quilt which was 
made in observance of the church’s 200th 
anniversary. 

The women of Farnham Baptist have also 
helped in many other ways, especially by 
cooking during revivals. During the early 
days of the church, revivals were held for a 
full week. Mrs. Jones recalls, “When we 
were children we used to have revivals all 
week. Every day we used to bring our 
baskets instead of coolers and iceboxes. 
We had boiled ham and cabbage and 
they’d bring it today and then bring it back 
tomorrow. It was amazing that no one got 
sick. We have never run out of food when 
we had dinners.” 


Without the women’s help, Vacation Bible 
Schools probably would not have been 
possible. They willingly volunteered their 
time to work with the “little ones” who were 
eager to learn and have fun. Vacation 
Bible School classes were once held un¬ 
der the old, oak tree which still stands in 
the church parking lot. Boards were placed 
across blocks of wood to make benches 
for the children to sit on while they were 
beingtaught. One memory that Mrs. Jones 
has from her teaching days of VBS is of a 
little boy, full of life: “This little boy was just 
one of those full of life, mischief boys, and 
out here under these trees we just had a 
time with him to keep him down. But at 
present, he’s a deacon at a nearby church. 
You just don’t know what grain of sand 
drops.” 
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Through the years, lives have continued to 
be influenced by these “grains of sand’’ 
which have been sprinkled by the ladies of 
the church. The 1990 VBS enrollment was 
around 60, which was a major improve¬ 
ment from the previous year’s enrollment 
of fourteen. As the years have gone by and 
the generations have passed, the ladies’ 
involvement in and support for the church 
is still as great as they were two hundred 
years ago. 


iMrs. Bea Dawson, greeting the ‘Riggins family, 
devotes much of her time to collecting andorganizing 
information about the history ofjamham ‘Baptist. 



‘Homecoming service on August 19 wasfollowedby dinner on the grounds and a re-creation of an old fashioned 

"Brush Arbor 1 ' singspiration. 
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Memories 

of 

Farnham Baptist Church 


* 


(By ‘Tammy (Bryant and Sharon (Kipfe 


“If the church was open we went. If the 
church was open and you were well, you 
went to church. It was an unwritten law; 
you went to church. No ifs, ands or buts 
about it, you went to church, the whole 
family.” This comment may sound like it 
was made by someone who did not enjoy 
going to church as a child. On the contrary, 
the comment was made by Mr. Derwin 
Booker of Farnham, Virginia, who has ex¬ 
tremely fond memories of his days as a 
youngster at Farnham Baptist Church. 
During his childhood, most of his family’s 
activities were church-related. 

Four generations of the Bookerfamily have 
been extremely active at Farnham Baptist. 
A tree has been planted on the grounds of 
the church to honor the Booker family. 
Originally, a grove of oak trees, which shaded 
the grounds where the Booker tree now 
stands, served as a pleasant gathering 
place for the church members. 



Mr (Derwin 1Sool(er 
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Mr. Booker recalls that his mother and 
father spent a great deal of time in service 
to Farnham Baptist Church. His mother, 
Mrs. Judson Booker, organized the Sun¬ 
beams during the early 1900’s. “She was 
active in the Sunbeams as long as she was 
able. She taught intermediate girls for 
about 25 to 30 years. Mother taught an 
adyl+fadies’ class after she gave up the 
girls class. She was substitute organist 
when they couldn’t find anybody else. She 
didn’t like to do it, but she did. She was 
president of the WMU (Women’s Mission¬ 
ary Union) for years and was treasurer of 
the Rappahannock Association WMU.” 

The women at Farnham Baptist are, and 
always have been, strong believers in 
mission work. Mr. Booker remembers his 
mother and grandmother having a “mis¬ 
sionary hen’’ whose eggs were used to 
make money for the mission projects. His 
grandmother, Sallie Booker, gave a mite 
box to the church. The money collected in 
the mite box was used for mission proj¬ 
ects. “When I was coming along, every 
time you had a birthday, you put a penny in 
the mite box for each year of your age. 
Nobody, to my knowledge, ever got to be 
over fifty years old because even the adults 
never put in more than fifty cents. Those 
times were hard, I tell you. I just know that 
we had plenty to eat and a roof over our 
heads, but we had very little money. This 
wasn’t just the way it was for my family, but 
it was like that throughout the whole area. 
The people at Farnham are good, hard¬ 
working, upstanding citizens. As I remem¬ 
ber it, when they built the first addition on 
the church, it was paid for when they fin¬ 
ished it. When they put the second addi¬ 
tion on, they had a $25,000 gift and the 
people matched it.” 

Mr. Booker has witnessed many changes 
to the physical appearance of Farnham 
Baptist. “I remember when there were 
spittoons in the aisles about every other 
pew for the gentlemen who chewed to¬ 
bacco. We had a wood stove, and you’d 



(Mite (Box, 


freeze to death on one side of the church 
and burn up on the other. Somewhere 
along the way, they put in heat and re¬ 
moved the chimneys. The balcony is like it 
always was. I remember sitting in church 
and the walls would sweat. Water would 
run down onto the floor. When the church 
was remodeled, the walls were furrowed 
out and plastered over. They put a hard¬ 
wood floor over the original, wide, random- 
width boards.” Mr. Booker’s mother was 
distressed when they voted to cover the 
old floors but commented, “The majority 
rules and we must not have dissension in 
the church.” 

“There have been times at Farnham,” said 
Mr. Booker, “when things were not as 
smooth as a person would have liked for 
them to be, but they have never had any 
great big split in the church. They always 
wanted to keep the peace.” 

Mr. Booker’s father, Judson Booker, played 
a major role in the growth of Farnham 
Baptist. “Papa was active in the church 
before he was married.” He was a lifetime 
deacon, a trustee, Sunday schooi superin¬ 
tendent, church treasurer, and chairman 
of various committees. Mr. Dick Farmer 
once said about my father, “He was the 
closest thing to a preacher that ever came 
out of lower Richmond County.” 
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“Papa always went to church, and he al¬ 
ways got there on time. I recall one 
particular time during the camp meeting 
days when my parents decided not to go 
to church at Farnham that day. They decided 
that we would get up early, go down to 
Wharton Grove Campground at Weems, 


and hear Dr. Wharton from Baltimore. It 
was a hot, dry August day, and our Model 
T Ford struggled through the sand beds in 
the road. We had seven blowouts that day. 
On the seventh one Papa said in exaspera¬ 
tion, Blessed hope!’ That gives you a little 
insight into his character.” 


“My father didn’t tolerate any misbehaving 
in church. I remember a time when I was a 
little boy, four or five years old. It’s hard for 
a child to keep quiet in church because he 
has ants in his pants and can’t keep still. 
Some parents would bring cakes or candy 
to give their children to keep them quiet. 
Mother and Father never did that. We went 
to church, and we were supposed to sit still 
and behave ourselves. If we didn’t behave 
ourselves, we would know about it later. 
On one particular Sunday, I thought I had 
Papa in a real good position. I looked up to 
him and said out loud in church, ‘Papa, I 
want some candy.’ Papa didn’t do a thing 
in the world but get up, take me by the 
hand, and lead me out of the church across 
the road to where the horses were tied. He 
got a real keen switch and gave me some 
candy. Then we went back in church and 
sat down. After church was over, Rev. 
Billings said, Brother Booker, where did 
you carry Derwin?’ Papa answered, ‘I took 
him out and gave him a little candy.’ I’ll just 
say that I never asked for candy again. 
When we went to church, we were sup¬ 
posed to sit up and behave ourselves. 


“When I was a young boy of about 10 or 12, 
I got tickled in church the way youngsters 
sometimes do when they know they are 
supposed to be quiet. My friend, Cary 
Mothershead, and I were sitting on the 
front pew of the church. We noticed a 
certain gentleman who was a little fellow 
wearing large glasses. They came down 
on the bridge of his nose, and he’d peer 
over them when he looked at the hymnal. 
Cary nudged me and said in a stage whis¬ 
per, ‘He looks like a frog peeping through 
ice.’ You can imagine what that would do 
to a young boy in church.” 

“I was born and reared in Farnham Baptist. 
I told my mother, ‘One of these days I’m 
going to join church with my wife, Lucille. 
She’s Episcopalian.’ Mother requested, 
'Don’t do it while I’m living.’ And I didn’t. 
After Mother died, I joined Farnham Epis¬ 
copal Church. Since I have been Episco¬ 
palian, I have been just as active in the 
church. I decided I could serve the Lord in 
one place just as well as I could in an¬ 
other.” 
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Music is the Doctor 

By Tori Arthur, Shamara Bailey, and Sharon Kiple 


"Music is the doctor, 

Modes you feelhide you want to 
So yougotta Cisten to the doctor 
Just hide you ought to. 

Music is the doctor of the soud.” 

-'Music is the (Doctor” 
‘The ‘Doobie “Brothers 



The tire cover on the back of his Bronco 
reads, “Doc Anderson. Music for Parties, 
Weddings, Etc.” This familiar sight might 
be seen as Mr. Douglas M. Anderson scur : 
ries from his jobs as band instructor and 
director in Richmond County Public Schools, 
to his responsibilities as Minister of Music 


at Second Baptist Church, and to his en¬ 
tertainment job as solo pianist at Tides Inn. 
For years, he has been affectionately known 
in the community as “Doc.” Mr. Anderson 
says, “I don’t know how it started, and I 
really don’t know when it started. To me, 
it’s kind of prestigious because it makes 
me think I am a doctor. I love it! People 
have been calling me that for a long time.” 

Doc’s interest in music began as a young 
child where he grew up in a musically- 
oriented family. His mother encouraged 
him to begin taking piano lessons at age 
eleven. Music was a family affair; his mother, 
father, sister, brothers and other relatives 
gathered together to have a “Happy Hour” 
where they played the piano and sang. 
This early beginning in music inspired him 
to continue his studies through high school 
and college. Once during his high school 
years, he had hopes of joining the basket¬ 
ball team. When he entered the gym for 
tryouts, he was amazed to see about 300 
or more students there. “We had guys 
there seven feet tall. I went to the gym and 
was walking around the other players’ knees. 
So I walked in one door and walked back 
out another saying to myself, I’m going to 
join the band.” This proved to be the 
decision that led him to later obtain his 
master’s degree in music from Virginia 
State University. 
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'Doc demonstrates correct fingering technique in instrumental music class. 


Doc first ventured into Warsaw in 1951 
when he brought a children’s band from 
Virginia State University to perform at the 
May Day activities at Richmond County 
High School. “I brought the little tots up 
here. The people enjoyedthem very much. 
Mr. Mackey was principal, and he hired me 
right on the spot that day.” That day was 
the beginning of his approximately forty 
years as band director in Richmond County. 
For the first three years, he taught in 
Westmoreland and Richmond Counties, 
dividing his time between six different 
schools at onetime. This strenuous sched¬ 
ule compelled him to make a choice, and 
he chose Richmond County because his 
wife’s family lived there. 


Doc met his wife, Marian Brown, at a pi¬ 
nochle party. Once he met Marian, he 
discarded all intentions of going back to 
his hometown of Norfolk. His wife has had 
to learn to cope with his busy lifestyle 
which includes hunting and gardening, as 
well as music. Miss Lillian Brown, his sis¬ 
ter-in-law, told of an incident where her 
sister’s kitchen chairs mysteriously disap¬ 
peared. Miss Brown said, “He would take 
chairs out of the kitchen and carry them 
down in the woods. He’d sit and wait for 
the squirrels. The squirrels, deer, and 
rabbits would come around, and he’d be 
asleep. My sister eventually found out 
from a neighbor where her chairs were. He 
had to go out and buy new chairs to match 
her kitchen set.” 
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His days as band director have brought 
about many humorous, as well as frighten¬ 
ing, incidents. Doc recalls, “One of the 
funniest things that has happened to me, 
although it wasn’t funny at the time, was 
during a performance at Rappahannock 
High School. That stage is not quite big 
enough to accommodate all of the musi¬ 
cians. We had all the students up on the 
stage, and I was standing close on the 
edge, but I figured I had enough room to 
direct. Somehow, during the concert, I fell 
off the stage. I didn’t really hurt myself, but 
going down, I didn’t know what was hap¬ 


pening. I got right back up on the stage 
and kept on going. The next time I made 
sure I wasn’t that close to the edge.” During 
a recent Christmas concert, Doc “kept on 
going” even after losing the bottom half of 
his Santa Claus suit. To surprise the band 
and audience, Doc had slipped into the 
locker room and pulled a Santa suit over 
his clothes. In his hurried rush, he had not 
securely tightened his belt. During the 
band’s performance of “Santa at the 
Symphony,” Doc lost his pants, but main¬ 
tained his composure, as he stepped out 
of the Santa pants, never missing a beat. 



"Santa at the Symphony" 


While marching with the band, Doc has 
also had his share of frightening experi¬ 
ences. One of these incidents occurred 
when the band was marching in Washing¬ 
ton, D. C. “Our majorettes were strutting 
and they looked sharp. This dude came off 
the street and pulled a girl right off the 
lineup. There was a patrolman behind the 
band, and I called to him to help with the 
situation. The man let the girl go when the 


patrolman came up, but as soon as he left, 
the man grabbed her again. I had to 
'stand the ground,' being the director. I 
went over and told the man to turn her 
loose, and I meant it. He pulled a switch¬ 
blade knife at me. I was scared, but I had 
to rescue the girl. Eventually he just backed 
off because I did not back off. That was the 
last time I took the band to Washington. 
Another incident happened during the 
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Urbanna Oyster Festival Parade. This man 
approached one of the rifle squad girls. I 
don’t think he was too interested in her 
when she got through hitting him with her 
rifle. I mean she hit him!” 


His motto seems to be, “Just keep on 
going!” 

His drive and determination have influ¬ 
enced many of his students, who consider 
him to be more than just a band director, to 
make a career in the field of music. Some 
of his students have gone on to become 
music instructors at the University of Cali¬ 
fornia, Southern University, and various 
other high schools in the state. Others 
have become performers with musical 
groups. 

Although Doc enjoys all kinds of music, he 
feels there is a generation gap when the 
discussion turns to rap and funk music, 
especially if it is obscene. “I don’t go along 
with obscene music because these groups 
are just using music commercially. The 
longer they stay in the limelight, the more 
money they make,” comments Doc. “Asa 
result, the music suffers. In everything you 
do, you have to draw a line somewhere. 
You’ve got to have respect, especially for 
the ladies and young girls. The commer¬ 
cial aspect of this kind of music overrides a 
musician’s respect for the American citi¬ 
zen.” 


During his forty years as band director, 
Doc figures he has marched about a thou¬ 
sand miles and has accumulated a truck- 
load of trophies and awards. “The biggest 
parade where we won first place was the 
Tobacco Festival in Richmond. I think that 
speaks well forthe school. We’ve marched 
in Winchester, Fredericksburg, Newport 
News, Virginia Beach, Urbanna, and in 
many local parades.” Doc displayed his 
determination not to miss a parade during 
the Warsaw Fest Parade in 1990. Despite 
a broken toe, he managed to direct and 
support his band while seated in a wagon 
pulled along the parade route by a lawn 
mower. According to Miss Lillian Brown, 
he has never recovered the shoe he lost as 
he continued marching in a Montross pa¬ 
rade trying to capture the first place hon¬ 
ors over a rival band from Spotsylvania. 


Doc prefers playing the piano, but he also 
plays the saxophone, trumpet, baritone 
horn, clarinet, flute, oboe, harpsichord, 
guitar, violin, trombone, organ, drums, 
French horn, and piccolo, just to mention a 
few. When he is not at school working with 
the band, at church directing the choir, at 
Tides Inn entertaining the prominent, or 
playing at weddings and parties, how does 
a man this busy find time to unwind? Doc 
managesto squeeze in some hunting, fish¬ 
ing, and gardening. He has toyed with the 
idea of complete retirement. For now 
though, he has decided he is not quite 
ready for that: “When I am ninety years 
old, the Lord willing, I’m going to be play¬ 
ing music. And that’s it!” In the end, when 
all is said and done, people who have 
known him will remember that “music is 
the doctor.” 
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The articles that follow were written based 
on our many interviews with people who 
have a special interest in horse racing. 
During our interviews, their love of racing 
and enthusiasm for the sport were very 
obvious. The tremendous amount of infor¬ 
mation we gathered overwhelmed us, forc¬ 
ing us because of time and space, to stop 
interviewing. We were unable to talk with 
everyone in the county who is involved 
with horse racing; however, we hope these 
stories will give our readers an idea of the 
role horse racing has played in Richmond 
County’s history. 


Horse Racing 
County 

Based on Interviews with 
Local Turf Enthusiasts 



Latane T nee was one of the 
36 men who organized the 
Rappahannock aCCey 
Racing Association which 
brought horse racing to the 
area. Oie was a Cicensed 
starter and an announcer at 
the fair. Obe and a friend, 
Mr. 'Willie 'Webb from 
%ihnarnoc(^ owned the 
horse Columbus Tlanover 
that urn the first race ever 
raced at Rosecroft Raceway 
in Maryland Mr. 'Trice 
was a storehouse of 
information on area horse 
racing history. 
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Most of the stories were compiled from 
information gathered from several differ¬ 
ent interviews. Though they may not be 
directly quoted, many of our squrces had 
input in several stories. We gathered his¬ 
tory, facts, and technical terms. We were 
informed about the day to day operations 
of the stable, the dangers of the track, and 
the medical problems horses can experi¬ 


ence. Throughout our interviews, we were 
able to feel the emotions associated with 
the disappointments and rewards of own¬ 
ing or training horses, including the thrill of 
racing and the bond between the horses 
and people who work with them. We be¬ 
came caught up in the excitement of these 
people who had been “bitten by the horse 
racing bug.” 



Horses owned by Herbert Scott are stan- 
dardbreds or harness horses. Some of the 
harness horses are trotters and some are 
pacers. A trotter moves its legs in a diago¬ 
nal gait; the left front leg and right rear leg 
go forward at the same time, followed by 
the right front and left rear legs. This is a 
horse’s natural gait. A pacer moves its left 
front and left rear feet forward simultane¬ 
ously, then it moves its right. Although a 
few horses are free-legged pacers, most 


require the use of hobbles for this man¬ 
made gait. When hobbles are used on a 
horse, its legs are forced to move laterally. 
Years ago, it was thought to be unethical to 
use hobbles to make a horse pace. Today, 
however, hobbles are regarded as good 
insurance because of the tremendous 
speed of the horses. Herbert Scott uses 
hobbles during training with the horse 
pictured. 
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(Mazie Sanders with son Chris and driver 
"Earl' Scott accept trophy at the 1957 
(hlprthem (Hedfjair from fair princess 
(Myrtle (Dean. The Sanders' horse, 
Cleopatra (Hanover, made her dehut on the 
‘Warsaw tradfand came in first in 6oth 
dashes of the race 


According to Mazie Sanders, “To get to 
the winner’s circle requires the efforts of a 
breeder, a trainer, a driver, and owner, 
plus grooms, caretakers, and a host of 
others all gambling their skill and judg¬ 
ment to come up with a winner.” As we 
looked at these aspects of horse racing, 
the following people provided invaluable 
information: Latane Trice, Marion Packett, 
Mike Wellford, Mazie Sanders, H. A. Hin¬ 
son, Annette King, Mary Maree Sanders, 
Bernice Bowen, and Herbert Scott. 

Marion Packett, pictured at right in silks 
given to him by nationally known driver 
Earl Scott, gave us vivid descriptions of the 
races at the fair and technical information 
about training and driving horses. Marion 
has been part owner of several horses and 
has played an active role in their training. 
Since childhood, he has had a love of 
horses and racing. “It’s a king’s sport, with 
the big money being made by the multi¬ 
millionaires who buy many horses to get a 
great one. Most of the people do it be¬ 
cause they love horse racing. They’re not 
happy doing anything else.” 
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Just as the great leaders from this part of 
Virginia put their mark on the making of this 
new nation during the Colonial era, so also 
did Mount Airy leave its mark on the history 
of horse racing in the United States. The 
first track in this country was built in War¬ 
saw on the Mount Airy plantation. “It was 
on this great, historic track that people like 
the Washingtons, Lees, Byrds, and many 
other famous Virginians of that period came 
and raced their thoroughbreds.”1 In Vir¬ 
ginia during the Revolutionary War period, 
Mount Airy was a very significant thor¬ 
oughbred breeding and racing operation. 
This continued up until the mid 1800’s. 

William H. P. Robertson mentions Mount 
Airy in his book, The History of Thoroughbred 
Racing in America : “The most significant 
turf family of the period immediately pre¬ 
ceding and following the Revolutionary War 
were the Tayloes of Mount Airy in Virginia. 
John Tayloe, II, owned the renowned stal¬ 
lion, Yorick, who after six seasons at stud, 

The stables at Mount Airy 
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was put back in training in the 1770’s to 
accept a challenge to run a single 5-mile 
heat...At the age of thirteen, Yorick cov¬ 
ered the distance in 12 minutes 27 sec¬ 
onds, to win easily while carrying 180 
pounds. Tayloe’s son, John III, later owned 
another formidable weight carrier over great 
distances; the gelding Leviathan...won 
twenty-three successive races. ”2 

An article about thoroughbred racing in 
America from the International Museum of 
the Horse in Lexington, Kentucky, discusses 
another of the great horses of John Tay loe, 
III. Sir Archie was the leading sire for fifteen 
consecutive years and stood at stud for 23 
years, from 1810 to 1833. This “hero of 
heroes,” Sir Archie, was described as “one 
of the great native thoroughbreds of Amer¬ 
ica. Sir Archie sired such magnificent horses 
asTimolean, Sir Charles, Henry, and Lady 
Lightfoot. One authority claimed that Sir 
Archie filled the hemisphere with his blood.”3 

Sir Archie was sired by Diomed who was 
among the most important horses imported 
to America after the Revolution. Although 
Diomed was a great winner in his youth, he 
did not fare very well in his later career. 
However, John Tayloe liked the results 
when he bred his mares to Diomed, espe¬ 
cially Sir Archie, “one of the greatest sires 
in American thoroughbred history. ”4 

“A lot of the farms had race tracks, but 
Mount Airy was the only one that seems to 
have been phenomenally successful.”5 
Eventually, Richmond and Petersburg 
began to gain status with reputable tracks. 
John Hervey states in his book, Racing in 
America: 1665-1865 . “The journal of the 
winnings of John Tayloe, III, serves best as 
a guide to the leading meetings of the 
post-Revolutionary period and we learn 
from it that he had his stable at Richmond 
in 1791, but he did not return until 1798; 
which would indicate that during the inter¬ 
vening period it had nothing to attract him. 
From 1798 onward, we find him there every 
season for nearly ten years. ”6 


Although Virginia’s prominence as a horse¬ 
racing state declined when Maryland, New 
York, and Kentucky became established 
as the major racing states, Mount Airy’s 
importance to the Thoroughbred racing 
history in this country is evidenced by the 
fact that between 1791 and 1806, the farm 
had an incredible number of horses that 
won. Of 141 entries in races, Mount Airy 
claimed 113 wins. Mount Airy is attributed 
to have had the “finest stables to be found. 
The building still stands where the grand- 
sires of world-famous race-horses were 
raised.”7 In the 275th Anniversary Ad¬ 
dress delivered by Mr. Charles H. Ryland 
at Mount Airy on September 30, 1967, Mr. 
Ryland stated, “In the annals of American 
Horse Racing, no place is more sacred 
than these grounds and the blood lines 
from this stable are found to this very day 
upon the famous race tracks of the world. ”8 


NOTES 

1. From an interview with Mr. La- 
tane Trice, on April 2, 1991. 

2. The History of Thoroughbred 
Racing in America , by William H. P. 
Robertson, Bonanza Books, New York. 

3. From an article, “The Thor¬ 
oughbred Horse in America,” from the Inter¬ 
national Museum of the Horse, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 

4. Ibid. 

5. From an interview with Mr. Mike 
Wellford, on November 7, 1991. 

6. Racing in America: 1665-1865 . 
by John Hervey, The Jockey Club, New 
York. 

7. Richmond County Virginia: A 
Review Commemorating the Bicentennial . 

edited by Elizabeth Lowell Ryland, Whittet 
& Shepperson, Richmond, Virginia, 1976. 

8. Ibid. 
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...And 
they’re off! 
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Mr. Mike Wellford is involved with horse 
racing in a way unlike any of the other 
people our staff has interviewed. What 
began as just a hobby for him ten years 
ago, has developed into a thriving enter¬ 
prise. Mr. Wellford found himself spending 
a lot of time at the track with his wife who 
trained horses. As Mr. Wellford began to 
photograph the thoroughbreds during his 
free time at the tracks, he became more 
and more interested in horse racing. 

Mr. Wellford had never taken any photog¬ 
raphy classes. Nor had he been one to 
follow horse racing. However, he has 
combined a love for photography and an 
appreciation for the beauty of the animals 
to create a successful business venture 
called thoroughbred Racing Calendar. He 
attends the Triple Crown races and many 
major thoroughbred races around the 
country taking pictures for his calendar 
business. The Kentucky Derby is one of 



Mike Wedford traces tfie (ineage of recent champions to 
Mount Airy stables. 

his favorite events. Mr. Wellford commented, 
“There are so many people at the Derby, a 
lot of emotion, such a long buildup. Then 
the showdown! It’s pretty exciting.” 

Mr. Wellford invests a lot of time in prepara¬ 
tion for a race, giving a lot of thought to how 
he wants to compose his pictures and 
what background he will include. Tracks 
which are especially scenic give him more 
choices about where to set up his cam¬ 
eras. He spreads his cameras out in care¬ 
fully selected locations. The cameras are 
attached totriggers which are long enough 
so that he can stand in one spot when the 
race begins. He uses telephoto lenses to 
capture close-ups of the horses during the 
race. His biggest problem is that in using 
a big telephoto lens, a lot of light is neces¬ 
sary to get the quality of color that he 
wants. “When you try to figure out where 
to set up at the racetrack, you need to 
understand which horses are going to do 
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what. Then you can set yourself up de¬ 
pending on how you think those particular 
horses are going to do. I won’t say that I’ve 
never bet, but I have had some luck at 
predicting the winners. Occasionally I give 
tips to a friend and he’s won a few. It’s 
better than throwing darts!” 

“I try to show a variation in the pictures I 
take. I like to get the horses coming around 
the clubhouse turn or coming out of the 
gate, then at the top of the stretch when 
they are all packed up coming straight at 
you as they turn for home. At the eighth 
pole, the jockeys and horses are giving it 
all they can to get to the finish line. De¬ 
pending on the particular situation, the 
finish line is not the most exciting part of 
the race. As far as the action of the jockey 
working with the horse, it has slowed up by 
the time they reach the finish line.” One 
problem in deciding where to set up is that 
the winning horse might be in the back as 
it comes by the camera. Sometimes they 


might not be in the lead until the last quar¬ 
ter or eighth mile of the race. 

"You get attached to the horses by seeing 
what they can do on the track,” said Mr. 
Wellford. "It’s incredible how determined 
they are. They are just natural fighters in 
terms of wanting to win. The grooms can 
tell you they all have personalities. A lot of 
them are kickers or biters. Just about any 
horse given the right circumstance might 
do that. Whenever you are around them, 
you need to be a little careful. Thorough¬ 
breds are pretty high strung. You have 
taken a horse that has this innate ability 
and trained it. It’s like you have taken an 
athlete and worked on it and built its enthu¬ 
siasm and muscles. By the time it gets to 
the track, it’s ready to run!” And when 
they’re off, Mr. Wellford hopes he has 
planned ahead well enough to get the 
perfect shots to grace the pages of his next 
year’s thoroughbred racing calendar. 
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Lester Promenades at March Court 


“Back in the time we are referring to,” said 
Mr. Latane Trice, “a man who could breed 
and raise good driving horses was as 
important as an automobile dealer is to¬ 
day.” Mr. Trice recalled that “Captain” 
Andrew Packett of Warsaw, one of the 36 
men who organized the Rappahannock 
Valley Racing Association, owned a stal¬ 
lion named Lester. Capt. Andrew pur¬ 
chased Lester from a Californian who had 
raced the circuit across the country to the 
race track in Tappahannock. 


body who had anything to sell brought it to 
Warsaw- pigs, chickens, seed, whatever. 
All of the prominent stallions from the sur¬ 
rounding counties were brought to War¬ 
saw. Mr. Packett remembers the crowd 
being as “thick as bees. You've never 
seen so many people in Warsaw in your 
life.” A lot of trading went on at March 
Court. The story is told that Mr. Garroll 
Sanders carried a horse, traded around 
several times, and ended up driving his 
own horse back home, with extra money in 
his pocket. 


Mr. Trice stated, “The idea was to race 
your breeding horses at the fair to let the 
public know what you had. Then if you had 
a stallion that was prominent in the coun¬ 
try, come the following spring, he had a lot 
of patronage.” Although Capt. Andrew did 
not race Lester often, his son, Louis H. 
Packett, remembers attending March Court 
in Warsaw with his father when Lester was 
on display. 

March Court was held in Warsaw every 
year on the first Monday of March. Any- 


The stallions were neatly groomed for the 
occasion. Red tassels and bows hung 
from their bridles. The stallions made a 
path through town so they could be seen 
by the crowd, then stood in various places 
so they could be examined more closely. 
The better the horse looked, the more 
business the owner did. Lester sired good 
buggy horses, according to a local farmer 
who bred his mares to the stallion on sev¬ 
eral occasions. 



!A visitor to the (PacRtttfarm poses with Lester for a picture to show her friends bacfat home. ‘Before leaving 
California, Lester had practiced posing for the camera during his appearance in a ‘Will (Rogers movie. 
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Most people think 
of the world of horse 
racing as being a 
“man’s world.” In 
the early days of 
racing, that may 
have been true. 
However, many 
women actively par¬ 
ticipate in horse 
racing these days, 
especially with the 
many partnerships 
and syndicates that 
own race horses. 
Mrs. Mazie Sanders 
is a perfect case in 
point. Not only is 
she involved as an 
owner and breeder 
of race horses, but 
she also is the sec¬ 
retary of the Virginia 
Harness Horse 
Associaton. 


(Mazie Sanders with Qbwiny Coffee and her trainer/driver, Markffray, at 
iKgsecroft (Raceway Stables in ‘Maryland 
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Mazie and her husband, Bob, got started 
in the harness horse business in 1956. 
“That was the first year we went into busi¬ 
ness, mainly because of Earl Scott who 
was racing his own horses at that time,” 
said Mrs. Sanders. “It is real thrilling hav¬ 
ing a horse racing. We were fortunate that 
the first two or three we had were very 
good. Cleopatra Hanover was one of our 
first horses. Driven by Earl Scott, Cleo was 
a winner at the 1957 Northern Neck Fair. 
Once you are bitten by the bug, it sort of 
gets in your blood.” 

Mrs. Sanders cherishes the bronzed shoe 
which Cleo wore on July 4,1960, when she 
made her fastest mark of 1:59:03. The 
purse Cleo won that day was very minimal 
compared to the purses a horse can win 
today. “Now the purses are so much 
higher,” said Mrs. Sanders. “A minimum 
purse is $2000 at the pari-mutuel tracks. 
Some races pay $170,000 for the fillies, 
$250,000 for the colts. You are going into 
a different perspective all together.” 


Raising race horses is a rewarding, but 
costly, endeavor. The owner has to con¬ 
tend with expenses such as training fees, 
feed bills, stud fees, veternarian bills, and 
registration fees, all of which add up to 
quite an investment. Mrs. Sanders com¬ 
mented, “Some people don’t realize how 
much preparation goes into this. From the 
time that a mare is bred, you have about 
three years before you can get one penny 
of return on your investment. The foaling 
takes ten to eleven months, and the horses 
do not race until they are two. Yearlings 
that sell for a tremendous figure might 
never make it to the track.” 

Horses, like athletes in training, can expe¬ 
rience a number of problems that might 
affect their abilities on the track. “For no 
apparent reason, a horse can come up 
lame from a pulled ligament. A cracked 
ankle bone can require operations which 


are sometimes not successful. One of our 
horses, Glowing Coffee, raced as a two- 
year-old, but she had a problem with her 
knee. We had her shipped to the Bolten 
Center, a hospital connected with the Uni¬ 
versity of Pennsylvania for surgery.” Vi¬ 
ruses can spread quickly through the 
stables, especially among the younger 
horses who haven't built up their immune 
systems. Drietta, one of the first horses 
owned by Bob and Mazie Sanders, died 
from a toxic reaction to a live vaccine. 
Cleopatra Hanover died when her intes¬ 
tines became twisted. “Sometimes a horse 
will roll over and twist its intestines. There 
is absolutely nothing you can do.” 



QtouHng Sugar nervously nibbles away at the door 
frame of Her staid 
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Mr and Mrs. “Bob Sanders, picturedsecondand thirdfrom the right, proudly pose 
in the winner’s circle With Amore. 


Amore Almahurst, the best overall horse 
owned by the Sanders, was a bleeder. 
This is a common problem in race horses; 
they race so hard that the strain causes the 
capillaries in the lungs to start oozing blood. 
Horses can be treated for this problem 
with a diuretic drug called Lasix. The drug, 
which prevents the bleeding, is a contro¬ 
versial subject in horse racing. New York is 
one state that does not allow Lasix to be 
used by the horses. A bleeder can race on 
the New York tracks, but not while using 
Lasix. 


Despite her problem as a bleeder, Amore 
won more races for the Sanders than any 
of their other horses. “Bob always said he 
wished that he had a stable full of Amores. 
She had a mark as a three year old of 1:56. 
When she crossed the finish line, she was 
all by herself.” Amore raced from 1980 to 
1983 and now spends her days as a brood 
mare at Yankee Land Farms, owned and 
operated by Charlie Keller, a longtime friend 
of the Sanders. 



Amore at yanlige Land farms 
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Horse breeding requires a great deal of 
careful planning. Mrs. Sanders has a room 
of bookshelves stacked high with copies 
of the United Trotting Associations Sire 
and Dam books, dating back to 1957. 
“These are my Bibles. I use these when I 
am considering breeding to make sure I 
breed to horses from a good line.” 

“My stables are reduced now. I have two 
fillies in training, Glowing Coffee and Glow¬ 
ing Sugar. Since Bob’s death I have sold 
a lot of the horses because I just couldn’t 
handle all of those horses by myself,” said 
Mrs. Sanders. “We have had mares at 
Yankee Land Farms for seventeen years. 
They raised the foals, and we’d sell them 
as yearlings. It gets in your blood, particu¬ 
larly when the little foals are born, and you 
raise them and watch them in training. It’s 
not very easy to sell one. You get attached 
to them; you just can’t help it.” 


An active member and officer of the Vir¬ 
ginia Harness Horse Association, Mrs. 
Sanders works with the group of approxi¬ 
mately 400 trainers and drivers scattered 
all over the state. As a group, the associa¬ 
tion is trying to get a race track in Virginia. 
Horse racing can be held in Virginia, but at 
the present time only seven or eight coun¬ 
ties have approved pari-mutuel betting. 
Due to the economy, people hesitate to 
put 20-30 million dollars in a raceway, even 
though there appears to be a substantial 
interest here in Virginia. Most of the people 
in Virginia race the Maryland, Delaware, 
and New Jersey circuits. 

Meanwhile, Mazie Sanders and other Vir¬ 
ginia owners will continue to travel with 
their horses to out-of-state raceways. 
Owners say there is nothing quite as thrill¬ 
ing as seeing one of their own horses race, 
even if it involves traveling long distances. 



Sulkies at the Rgsecroft 'Raceway stables 
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‘Those ‘Were the (Days 

Locals LooRjBad^at iHorse ‘Racing at the 
9{prthem ( h[ec(( y : air 

*7<nc A>it6wi and Sfautuvui Sarfey 


“In the 30’s, the Northern Neck Fair Asso¬ 
ciation was organized and first held the fair 
on the old Warsaw High School property. 
For two years, they held it there. The 
association then bought the property which 
we know as the old fairgrounds. My family 
bought the property and the rights to the 
fair when the association gave it up. The 
fair was held on this property until 1964, 
except for a period during World War II. 
There was no fair during the war. The race 
track was built after the war.” 

-Herbert Scott 

“I’ve done most everything at the races. I 
was a licensed starter. Now they start 
horses with a starting gate, but in those 
days, the starters would yell out to make 
the horses come down right without pass¬ 
ing the pole horse, which is the horse on 
the inside. We would talk to them over the 
loudspeakers from the judges’ stand on 
the inside of the track. You never could get 
the horses lined up exactly right, and 
sometimes you’d have to start over. You 
just gave them as fair a start as you could. ” 

-Latane Trice 

“Horses came from everywhere and people 
came from miles around. We cheered for 
the Scotts, Earl, Lester, or Herbert, be¬ 
cause they were the local drivers. Mrs. 
Scott always made a big tub of chicken for 
the horsemen. Crowds of people came to 
the races, and I believe would still come 


today. There were thousands of people at 
the races in Warsaw; the infield of the track 
and the stands were full. Forrest Patton 
used to take the photo finishes with his 
Polaroid camera. After the race, the fair 
princess presented the trophy and usually 
kissed the driver. I remember they had a 
Hammond organ player, and I sang once 
in a while to keep things going between the 
races. When night racing started at the 
fair, Burnell Scott rigged up a generator for 
the lights. They would keep them kind of 
dull until the horses came down the final 
stretch. Then they’d let it come on wide 
open to give us enough light to see the 
finish.” 

-Marion Packett 

The following is reprinted from a Northern 
Neck News article written by Mrs. Mazie 
Sanders announcing the added attraction 
of night racing at the fair. 

“Harness racing, America’s fastest grow¬ 
ing sport, has been a feature attraction of 
the ‘biggest little fair in the South’ for the 
past ten years. The innovation of night 
racing will enable more harness enthusi¬ 
asts to see their favorite sport. Horse 
racing is often the subject of criticism these 
days, and it is almost unbelieveable to 
those not familiar with the sport of harness 
racing that 3000 people will gather in the 
little town of Warsaw just to see a harness 
race.” 
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jadqe (B., ownedbyS. K. 'Edwards, Sumter, S- C., driven by (Pearson, andgeorgiaMae {right) owned byy. Latham, 
Leonardtown, (Maryland, driven by garland (King, come under the wire at a dead heat in the first race at the 
9{prthem 9^ed(Jfair, September 6,1951. 


'Belaud Before the 
harness races, the trad,c 
required scraping to a 
depth of four inches, 
two tractors being 
needed to pull the load 
of mud. iPictures 
reprinted from 
‘Richmond Times 
‘Dispatch, Sept. 16, 
1951. 


Above: 9dary fMaree (Davis leads the field to the post 
before the first race. Jive states and the District of 
Columbia were represented by owners in this event. 
Bach race usually consisted of three heats, with the 
same horses racing three times, dinners were paid 
off according to how they finished each heat, for 
instance, if the purse was $300, each heat paid $100. 
The money was divided, 50%, 25%, 15%, and 10%. 
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ozvned by ‘EarlScott and Lloyd ‘Thompson. In 1958, ‘EarlScott u>as selected as one of the nation's top ten drivers 
in harness horse racing. Loolqng on from the Judges' Stand are announcer OEarry Prentiss, and officials Judge E. 
(Hughes Smith ofHeathsvide, Henry Seward of Warsaw, Clyde Vaughan of St. Stephen's Church, J. E. ‘BlaEgmore 
of %itmarnocf^ and Hon. ‘BfdE^e 1 T. Hewton of Hague ‘Jorrest Patton photo. 



*-#m**tm 


JE. 5^ ‘Bradshaw, Louis ‘Byram, and'Did^ 
Vanlandingham (left to right) doc £ 
horses T)on Eden, Wayne Morgan, and 
Magic Way for training at the 
fairgroundtrad^ 1951 ‘RidmumdTtmes 
(Dispatch photo. 
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After their workguts on the trad ^ the standardbreds are wadgd under zwolen 
coolers andgiven smallamounts of water at intervals. 1951 4{ichmond‘Itmts 
‘Dispatch photo. 

Mary Anna Sanders leads horses to the post as marshall'of the races at the ‘Northern Ned&air. Mer mother, Anna 
Sanders, recalls one occasion when 9dary Anna was the marshall for the races, shouted a pig in the hog contest, and 
participated in a beauty contest, ad on the same day. 
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The Kings: Husband and Wife 
Training and Racing Team 


Garland and Annette King of Haynesville 
have trained and raced horses for a long 
time. At 17 years old, Garland began his 
horse training career when he was hired 
by Mr. W. E. Miller, the builder and owner of 
Rosecroft Raceway in Maryland. From 
1954 until 1972, the Kings lived at the old 
fairgrounds in Warsaw where they trained 
their own horses. Mrs. King says, “I have 
trained and raced along with the best of 
the men.” 

The Kings have hauled as many as six to 
eight horses on the racing circuit to tracks 
in states such as Maryland, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio, and Louisiana. They once 
spent seven weeks racing in Louisiana, 
but Mrs. King recalled, “The rattlesnakes 
and alligators got so bad, we left.” They 
currently have five horses in training. 


Their best all-around horse was Columbus 
Shuttle. At three years old, Columbus 
Shuttle held the track record at Rosecroft 
and Laurel race tracks. Although this horse 
was a big winner for the Kings, at the age of 
five it died tragically during surgery due to 
complications with anesthesia. 

In a race at the Northern Neck Fair in the 
early 60’s, Mr. King experienced a near¬ 
tragedy himself. He was racing a horse 
named Danny Rosecroft. The horse took a 
fall after hitting against another horse. Mr. 
King was thrown off the cart as it flipped 
over the horse. Although another driver 
was also thrown off, Mr. King was the only 
one seriously injured. He was rushed by 
ambulance to the hospital where doctors 
found his ear was almost severed. 



Annette "King with Miss Majesty’s Lady, freehold, Mew Jersey, 1963 
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From Starting Gate... 

to Winner’s Circle 

li. A. I Iiim n and Nemma’s Nns 



Above.: lit number tzvo position 
behind the starting gate is 
Kemma’s ‘King, owned and 
driven by 9l. A. 9binson, in one 
of the last races at the Northern 
Kedtfair. 

Right: 9(. A. 9{inson has a dear 
bead at the half mile. 
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Left: tymma’s %ing finished first 
and had the fastest heat for the zveef^ 


Below: Mr. Oiinson accepts ‘Winner’s 
Cup from fair princess, Janet Barrack^ 
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Herbert 6cott 
Carrier on 
Family Tradition 


“The Scott family has meant a lot to racing 
in Richmond County. Mr. Howard Scott 
was racing his horses, and his boys came 
along and got interested, Herbert, Lester, 
and Earl. Those boys got their own horses 
and started training. I must tell you that 
Earl and Lester Scott really had the ability 
to train and drive a horse. As the old 
trainers would say, They had good hands.’ 
They could telegraph to a horse through 
the reins what they wanted him to do, and 
he’d respond. It’s very tragic that they 
both left us early in life. Herbert, bless his 
heart, has stuck with it. He has some 
mighty fine horses racing on the tracks in 
Maryland, Delaware, and around.” 

-Latane Trice 


“Herbert is a topnotch horseman. He’s 
kind to his animals and loves them like 
they’re his children. He’s a strict discipli¬ 
narian, but I’ve never seen him do anything 
cruel to a horse. I don’t think he’d stand for 
anyone else to do anything cruel to them, 
either.” 

-Marion Packett 


“I think that Herbert is one of the top train¬ 
ers and is more conscientious than most 
because he trains his own horses, horses 
that he has bred. Herbert never married or 
had any children. All these horses he 
raised are his children. When he had to 



Co-ounerScott and ‘DriverLister with (Pecatone, 
"Morse of the Jenr" at Kosecroft in 1981 

sell his first horse, nobody spoke to Her¬ 
bert for four or five days. And Herbert 
didn’t speak to you. He had actually sold 
a child.” 

-Mary Maree Sanders 

My first experience with racing was when I 
was in the sixth grade. When the Rap¬ 
pahannock Valley Racing Association was 
formed in the late thirties, they had har¬ 
ness racing and a couple of running races. 
A man came through selling Pain King and 
brought a couple thoroughbreds with him. 
The man said something to Daddy about 
me racing for him. He came and got me 
out of school to ride one of his two year old 
fillies. I’ll never forget it. His son was about 
my age. We were sitting on the back seat 
on the way to the races, and the man 
asked, “What part of the steering wheel is 
the smallest?” I didn’t have any idea what 
he was talking about. The boy said, “The 
inside.” Theman saidtome, “That'swhere 
I want you to keep that horse. ’ ’ So I won the 
race that day and went back on Saturday 
and won again. These were races where I 
rode on the horses back. There were only 
a few times! raced like that. 

-Herbert Scott 


\ ..: 
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As Sam Sees It 
A Day at Scotts* Stables 

SkvioK '%Ufl£e, TfteMyuf,, "Dacup Sctnde'ia, ajtd ^ckkC^&i Sc&oofo 


My life changed forever sometime around 
1977 when my old master took me to a 
veterinarian to have me put to sleep. Dr. 
Wilkins, the vet, decided to find me another 
home instead. What a life saver! I ended 
up at the old fairground stables in Warsaw 
where it was obvious they needed a guy 
like me to keep things straight. 

I was just a little black ball of fur when I 
made my first appearance at the stables. I 


slept in the stall with Pecatone, a young 
horse about my age, who was in training. 
He was a nice old pal, even though he was 
forever complaining about the nonstop 
running he did during training. Pecatone 
could be a bit fiery, but if a hen had chicks 
in his stall, he wouldn’t hurt them. I didn’t 
have to worry about getting hurt because I 
knew better than to get under the feet of 
any of the horses. 



Sam tafes a breafjrom His steafbone to give tfie Ctase "Ties staff a tow ofScotts ’ Stabiles. 
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Besides Pecatone, there were a lot of faces 
that I noticed hanging around the stables 
every day. I met a lot of people and made 
a lot of friends. I really looked forward to 
Mr. Tom Herbert’s visits because he brought 
delicious leftover steaks. What a treat! 
You know, Tom Herbert thinks I’m the 
smartest dog he’s ever seen. Through the 
years, Herbert Scott and I have gotten to 
be great friends. He lives nearby and 
when I hear his truck come in every morn¬ 
ing, I commence wagging my tail to greet 
him. We’re partners, and we’ve been 
through a lot together. 

It didn’t take long for me to get adjusted to 
my new home, but once I learned just what 
living at the stables was all about, I decided 
to start looking out for things myself. Each 
night, i guarded the stables. It was my 
territory! If something strange happened, 
I’d hurry across the fields to Herbert’s door 
and alert him. My first real test at “being in 
charge” happened one night when Char¬ 
lie Stosch’s stallion came over to the stables 
and started kicking boards off of the fence 
where the mares were. When I tried to 
wake Herbert up around 2:00 in the morn¬ 
ing, he didn’t know what was happening. 
At first, he must have thought I wanted to 
come in and sleep in the warmth of the 
house or watch a night-time TV show. When 
Herbert came to the door and looked down 
at me, I ran out in the yard and looked back 
at him and whined just as hard as I could. 
It took a while for him to understand, but he 
finally followed me to the stables and found 
the stallion fiercely kicking the boards. 

One time I had to go fetch Herbert to help 
a horse that got “cast” in a stall. That 
means they lie down and roll, and then 
they get stuck with theirfeet up against the 
wall so they can’t get up. They can really 
get hurt that way. Herbert came to the 
rescue once again, but I had saved the 
day. 

I remember another time when Marion 
Packett was jogging one of the horses. 



iHerbert puts a checferein on Samantha’s QirC 
' White, he rigs her, she is hoofedon each side (y 
cross ties. 


The horse started kicking in the hobbles 
and his feet got tied up. Down on the track, 
they went! I was the first one to arrive at the 
scene. A horse gets up headfirst, you 
know, so Marion dashed around and put 
his weight on the horse’s head and was 
able to keep him down until someone could 
untangle the horse’s feet. 

One day in my travels, I was hit by a car. 
This was my second brush with death. 
Remember, Dr. Wilkins saved me the first 
time. I really didn’t think 1 was going to 
make it. I had a broken back and leg, and 
I had to spend a week at the vet’s. When I 
came back, getting around the stables 
was tough. I had to drag myself around 
because I didn’t have much use of my 
back legs. Once I started to get better, 
Herbert made a cast out of a shampoo 
bottle to protect my bad leg. The accident 
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cramped my style a little, but I still keep on 
top of things around here. Nothing gets by 
me! 

This place can get pretty busy with a lot of 
people coming and going. Anybody with 
any business here knows me, and I never 
forget a face. When something unusual 
happens or strangers come around, I raise 
the dickens to let Herbert know pretty darn 
quick. If Herbert’s sister, Bernice, drops 
by, I fill her in on what’s happened that 
morning. When we have a new foal or a 
new batch of kittens, I can’t wait for her to 
come to get the news. She thinks the world 
of me and always brings me treats. 

Yeah, I’m pretty important to this opera¬ 
tion. Herbert depends on me. We’re part¬ 
ners, remember, but Herbert carries his 
share of the load, too. He’s a busy man 
because training horses is a time-consum¬ 
ing job for Herbert. He's a pro, though. 
After all, he has been doing this since 
World War II. We have a pretty busy sched¬ 
ule with five horses in training now: Man- 
gorite, Revolution, Samantha’s Girl, Eliza 
B., and Miss Peck. Herbert finds names for 
a lot of his horses from history books and 
landmarks in the Northern Neck. Totus- 


key, Machodoc, Pecatone, Whirlabum, 
Mangorite, Menokin, Neenah, and Kinsale 
are a few. Any of these sound familiar? 

A lot of people don’t know all that goes into 
training a race horse. Horses aren’t just 
born ready to race. A lot of long hours, 
hard work, and dedication go into their 
training. Some horses can be trained in 
about six months while others take a year 
or more. Training race horses is an art, not 
a science. You can’t always go “by the 
book.” 

Herbert first breaks the horse by getting it 
adjusted to the harness and other equip¬ 
ment that he uses. Horses are like people 
with different dispositions. Some go right 
along with it, and others don’t. The ineffi¬ 
ciency of the gait can be corrected by the 
way the horse is shod. In most cases, you 
want a pacer to have a shorter hoof and a 
trotter to have a longer hoof, and you add 
weights to a trotter. In Pecatone’s case, we 
added weightsto him, but he’s a pacer. It’s 
trial and error because there are a lot of 
factors involved. You never know how a 
horse is going to do or how you’ll rig them- 
-the kind of harness you’ll use, the kind of 
bit you’ll use, or whether you’ll use shin 
boots or need 
blinds. If a horse 
holds his head 
around, you can put 
on blinds, and it 
tricks him so he’ll 
turn his head back 
around. If the horse 
pulls sideways 
when he’s running, 
you use a gaiting 
strap and that lev¬ 
els him up. If a 
horse is really pull¬ 
ing on one side, we 
use a sideline bit 
which hangs out 
farther on one side 



“Herbert jogs Samantha's QirC 
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and gives the driver leverage. Herbert 
knows how to “hang a horse”. He just 
changes a piece of equipment or his way 
of handling the horses, and pretty soon 
he’s got them doing what he wants. There 
are lot of potentially good horses that have 
not had the artistic training that a topnotch 
trainer like Herbert can apply. 

During training, Herbert and his crew get 
started early in the morning. They first 
grain the horses before the workout. While 
the horses are feeding, they check them 
out. I love the noise the horses make as 
they chomp away. If a horse at the track 
has “lost his lick” or is off his speed a little 
bit, the trainer or driver may sense he’s 
sore or tired. Sometimes horses race so 
hard, they stop eating. They get what we 
call “race track sour.” You bring them 
home, give them that fresh Northern Neck 
water and turn them out. They get com¬ 
forted and you freshen them up. It’s called 
“letting them down.” After a couple of 
weeks of this, they’ll pick up and go back 
with a fresh vigor. 

Herbert knows before he ever takes the 
horses out of the stalls what he has to do 
with them that day. He determines how 
much exercise to give a horse depending 
on how far along it is in training. That’s why 
training is an art, not a science. We had 
three full brothers, H. E. Scott, Machodoc, 
and Pecatone. Each one had its own 
personality and raced differently. Some 
horses are jogged several miles, and some 
are handled like they are in a race, only 
they don’t go as fast. You have to start off 
easy with them before you can run them 
like you would if they were really racing. 
Before Herbert can work on a horse’s speed, 
he has to build up its stamina. He works 
with the horse to develop its lungs, heart, 
and blood vessels. 

After the horses eat, Herbert hooks them 
up to all the equipment and heads for the 
track. Since help is hard to find, every now 
and then Herbert hooks several horses up 



Herbert beads badfinto tbe stablesfodcnving 
a zvor^out with Samantha's (jirl Loofelosety 
behind the jogging cart and you'd find me following 
just to maJce sure they get in ofay. 

to a wagon at one time and takes them 
around the track for exercise. They seem 
to like this because they get pretty relaxed. 
Sometimes Herbert rigs a schooling gate, 
a make-shift replica of a starting gate, to 
get them used to the real thing at the track. 
When Herbert takes a horse out on the 
track, I run along ahead of the horses just 
to make sure there is nothing hiding in the 
woods to scare them. If everything checks 
out okay, I go back and wait for Herbert to 
finish the workout. I used to follow Herbert 
all the way around the track before I got 
hurt. If I try that now, I have to stop and rest 
a while. 

Now, it’s really interesting the way Herbert 
goes about exercising the horse. In this 
country, horses are raced counterclock¬ 
wise. During practice, if a horse is raced 
counterclockwise too much, it will not be 
relaxed and will think you are going to take 
off with it right away. That’s why Herbert 
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jogs the horses clockwise until he is ready 
to time them. Once that horse is turned the 
right way, he knows just what he is sup¬ 
posed to do. After Herbert turns the horse, 
he gradually increases its speed until he is 
ready to start the first mile. After he finishes 



(jToomJohn 'Melson “baths"Samantha's Qirlafter 
her finalworhgut. 


‘Below: IA light zuorkgut 


the mile, Herbert slows the horse’s pace 
down bit by bit before he brings it back in. 

This is when the groom has to get rolling. 
The groom “baths” the horse. You bathe 
people, but you bath a horse. The groom 
sponges off the horse and cleans the 
grit off of its legs to make it more com¬ 
fortable. Then the horse is blanketed 
until it “blows out” or gets its breathing 
back to normal. I stand by to supervise 
and make sure it’s done just right. If a 
horse comes in from a workout a little 
nervous and hyped up, I bark at it a few 
times and this seems to settle him down. 
When I bark, horses listen. Once the 
horse is cleaned off and blanketed, he 
gets a rest. 

There is no rest for Herbert though, be¬ 
cause while he leaves one horse to rest, 
he heads back to the track with another 
horse. Some days, Herbert will take a 
horse back a second time and run it at a 
faster pace, but for a shorter distance. 
When he's training, Herbert never asks 
the horse to give 100%. You save that 
for the races. These horses are in a stall 
most of the time, so when they get out 
on the track, they are really feeling good. 
It takes a lot of strength to hold them 
back. So Herbert gets his workout, too. 

This horse training business is not an easy 
job, and you have to know what you’re 
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doing to train a winner. During my years at 
the stables, I’ve seen a lot of horses run 
this track. So when it comes to knowing a 
good race horse when I see one, I’m an 
expert. Since my early days of bunking 
with Pecatone, I just knew he was going to 
be one of Herbert’s best. As it turns out, I 
was right. Pecatone is Herbert’s most 
famous horse. In 1981, he was named 
Horse of the Year at Rosecroft. Now, 
Mangorite was the fastest thing I’ve ever 
seen. That Mangorite is like a streak of 
lightning. I just love to watch that horse 
run! 

There are probably some other things I 
could tell you about the stables, but I don’t 
have time to stand around jawing all day. 
We’ve still got a lot of work to do, and 
Herbert’s counting on me, you know. Well, 
I see him heading toward the track with 
another horse. I’ve got to run! 

4 } 



Samantha's Qiriis rewarded with hay and a warm 
BldnJqet after her zuorfyut. 



One last chedfand I'd call it a day. 
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A Special Relationship: 
The Groom 
and the Horse 

A HalA utitA TKancf, Tttanee Sander 


“By 7<i*M*tuf, ‘S'ufOMt, 'Kano, TttaCbvuf, 

And ScAooti 


'“Ifiegroottiistfu. heart ofthe 
racing business. Rgoodgroom 
can feepagoodhorse racing 



For years, Mary Maree Sanders had a 
dream--to work with race horses. She also 
wanted to be a veternarian, but her father 
didn’t want her to go away to school. “My 
dream finally came true when I worked with 
Herbert Scott for a few years and learned 
firsthand about race horses.” 

While working as a groom, Mary Maree 
practically lived with the animals, like a 
mother with a child. “These horses are just 
as much of a baby as an infant baby is. 
You bath them, feed them, nurse them 
when they’re sick, and sometimes stay up 
with them all night long.” 

When Mary Maree was working with Her¬ 
bert, she recalls most of the horses went 
out on the track every day except Sunday. 
“It’s terribly hot in the summer so we liked 
to get on the track early. I’ve also been out 
when it was 10 degrees. I’d be frozen right 
in the cart, andthe horse would have icicles 
on its nose. It’s not a cup of tea.” 

Mary Maree worked most with a horse 
named Totuskey. Anyone who hears her 


talk of Totuskey will realize that there is a 
special relationship between this horse 
and groom. Mary Maree fondly recalls, 
“Totuskey is a little horse, but his tail was 
so long it touched the ground. I had to plait 
his tail every morning. Totuskey walked a 
half mile before he would do anything. So 
I let him walk. Then when he decided he 
wanted to go on, he would go into his trot. 
When I lifted the reins, he knew to switch 
over to his pace.” 

“These horses are the greatest athletes in 
the world,” said Mary Maree. “When I first 
sawTotuskey, he had just come back from 
training in Maryland, and he wasn’t in the 
best shape. I thought it would take a long 
time to get him ready. Some of the horses 
are wild and can hurt you in a minute, but 
Totuskey had an easy disposition. He was 
a good animal to take a young one by. I 
would save Totuskey to go out with a young 
horse. Totuskey would look over at this 
little horse and say, ‘Okay little buddy, this 
is how you do it.’ You didn’t need a bad 
actor to show a young horse that he could 
do it his way, too.” 



A groom takes great pride in the animal. 
Mary Maree remembers that Totuskey 
always gave 120% in everything he did. In 
turn, she gave as much as she could back 
to him. “When I brought Totuskey out to 
load him on the trailer for the trip to the 
races, he wouldn’t have a speck of dust on 
him. He’d be shining like a silver dollar. 
You don’t want the horse to come off the 
trailer at Laurel or Rosecroft looking like a 
raggedy dog. You want to send them off in 
style!” Some horses travel better than 
others, and the. weather can affect how 
well they travel. However, Mary Maree 


says that “a horse with the heart” could 
ride to California. 

A groom’s job is seven days a week and 
can be very confining. Mary Maree re¬ 
members having off only half a day once a 
month. “You’ve got to love horses, hard 
work, and long hours, or you just as well 
forget it. Animals have always been my life 
and always will be. If I could go out of this 
world carrying a little lamb in one hand and 
a baby goat in the other, with a horse 
walking behind me, it would be just fine.” 



‘Totuskey patiently poses as Close ‘Ties staff member ‘Kara Malory takes His picture. 

'Totuskey was like an old farm Horse, ‘you couldsHoot pigeons underneath His feet, and He'd 
never breafstride. The first time we tookjiim to the starting gate, He put His head right against it. 

“Most Horses are scared of it. you could race Him open bridle and didn't Have to put any kind of blinders on 
Him. Me was a very responsive horse, you could craw!underneath Him and didn't Have to worry about Him 
kicking or biting you. ‘Me had a wonderful temperament, and He’d race His Heart out for you 

Me’dgive you all he Had 

--‘Marion ‘Packett 
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From the Driver's Seat 


To be a good driver, you have to have a 
face of leather, nerves of steel, and hands 
like silk. You’ve got to be rugged. It’s one 
thing to be a fool, and another to be “game.” 
You’ve got to be “game.” 

It’s dangerous business! A driver might 
drive thousands of miles without getting 
killed, but most of us go down sooner or 
later, and we get broken up. These horses 
can throw you on the track in no time flat. 
When you “go down,” your horsetails and 
you are thrown from the cart, sometimes 
like a rock catapulting from a slingshot. 
Even with the best of drivers, the accident 
can be a fatal one. 

Driving a race horse really is exciting. You 
have 800 pounds of dynamite in your hands 
going 35 miles per hour. The horses are 
turned lose at the start of the race, and 
then they get in a line. Some horses can 
“leave” and some can’t. That means at the 
start they give their brush, an eighth mile at 
top speed. Sometimes you get an excep¬ 
tional horse that has two brushes in a race, 
at the start and in the stretch. The only way 
your horse relaxes is if he puts his neck, his 
head, right up against the back of the 
driver in front of him. You let him go right 
on up there; otherwise, you take it out of 
him by holding him back. From behind, 
you can almost feel the hoof of the other 
horse when it breaks. When it folds over, 
the knee will almost scrape you. You can 
feel the hot breath and mucus of the horse 
coming right down the back of your neck. 
Everybody’s doing this at 35 miles an hour, 
and you want to take the lead. There’s a 
horse on the outside so you’ve got no¬ 
where to go. 

All this time, the horse is relying on you. 
You’ve got to have hands. A hard-handed 
driver can’t drive a horse. You have to 


have the touch, the feel. Leather reins are 
the best for conveying through the reins 
what you want your horse to do. “Going 
up against the iron” is something a skilled 
driver can do. By putting pressure on the 
bit, you can keep the horse on gait. The 
horse has to be one straight line from his 
head to his tail. If his head gets too low, 
you’ve lost control. 

I’m a catch driver which means I might 
never see the horse until the race, and I just 
pick up and drive. Firing up a horse in the 
hole is my specialty. It’s like these little cars 
of today that don’t have any power. You 
have to floorboard them and run right up to 
the back of the car in front of you before 
you pull out. With the old cars that had 
plenty of power, you could pull it out and 
then throw it on her. Well, with a horse, you 
want him busting open to go before you 
pull him out to pass. 

A good driver can sometimes win with less 
than the best horse by using his track 
savvy and strategy. You can feint when 
you’re racing by making the horse behind 
you think you’re coming out. Once he’s 
committed himself to go out, then you drop 
back. He’s on the outside and you “park 
him.” You have to be careful not to get 
“boxed in.” If you do, you’ll have an armful 
of “hoss" with nowhere to go. 

All of this is happening very fast because 
your horse can run the mile in 1:59. So for 
fewer than two minutes, you and your horse 
are giving it all you’ve got. You take the 
lead, and it’s a close race, the best kind, 
almost nose to nose. The novices in the 
cheering crowd may think you’re trying to 
hold the horse back as you come down the 
stretch. You’re not holding him back; you’re 
holding him together. You can’t give him 
his head when he’s tired, because he’ll 
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'you have 800pounds of dynamite in your hands going 35 mites per hour ." 


quit that much more. You give him some 
resistance to make him gain. Make him 
think he needs to try harder, get the most 
out of him, get his last brush. You use your 
body and weight to “lift and carry” the 
horse across the finish line. Your horse is 
give out so you have to become a part of 
his body and animate him right across the 
line. Right in the last fifty feet, you lift and 
carry the horse with your body and the 
reins. 


As you cross the finish line, you know just 
how your horse feels because adrenalin is 
rushing through your body, too. You’ve 
made it through another race, and this 
time you’ll go to the winner’s circle. Then 
you relax a little and smile as you think 
back to the days when you were just a little 
boy pretending to be a driver, astride a 
bicycle with a forsythia twig for a whip. 
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Contributors 


We express with deep gratitude our appreciation to everyone who 
was willing to share with us as we interviewed and researched for 
this volume of Close Ties. You have been generous in sharing your 
stories, pictures, old papers, and time. 

We have worn out our copy of the bicentennial publication Richmond 
County Virginia; it has been our Bible. We’ve consulted it countless 
times to check our facts and spelling. 

Without the cooperation of our many contributors, this publication 
would not be possible. 


Douglas Anderson 
Robert and Joy Bonar 
Derwin and Lucille Booker 
Edith Booker 
Bernice Bowen 
Lillian Brown 
Rusty Brown 
Irene Burton 
Betsy Bush 
William Cole 
Marshall Coggin 
Corrine Crooks 
Bea Dawson 
Paul Delano 
Gladys Barnes Evans 
Harvey Hinson 
Eldren Jones 
Annette King 
Rosa Lemmon 


Doris Maith 
Evie Milsted 

Gladstone Mothershead 
Louis H. Packett 
Marion Packett 
Ralph Packett 
Forrest Patton 

Junior and Joyce Pemberton 
Pat Pugh 

Rudy and Cornelia Rice 
Charles Ryland 
Anna Sanders 
Mary Maree Sanders 
Mazie Sanders 
Herbert Scott 
Polly Tayloe 
Latane Trice 
Mike Wellford 
Carter Wellford 
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(Special Thanks 

With special thanks and appreciation to 
William Brann 

Tony Elliott, Design Printing 
Terry Evenson 
Janice Pierson 
Fred Pitman 
James Stover 
Carrie Strauss 
Jeffrey Sydnor 
Eliza Wright 
Greg Wright 

for their cooperation and assistance 
in the publication of this book. 


We are especially grateful to the families of the staff members and sponsors who have been 
inconvenienced many times during the past year as we researched and compiled informa¬ 
tion for this volume of Close Ties. The magazine has required that we work many early and 
late hours away from our families designing layouts, printing pictures, and preparing the 
pages for publication. 

Volume II of Close Ties would not have been possible without the assistance of Nancy Royall 
and her computer expertise. Nancy spent endless hours working with us as we printed and 
reprinted the pages of our magazine. Despite her hectic schedule as Director of Federal 
Programs and Elementary Supervisor for Richmond County Public Schools, she managed 
to set aside time to help us, and we are deeply indebted to her. 


The Close Ties staff for Volume III is beginning its investigation of the involvement of 
Richmond County and its citizens in wartime. Our research will begin with the American 
Revolution and extend through the conflict in the Persian Gulf. We are looking for old diaries, 
letters, pictures, artifacts, personal stories related to the wars, and local war history. Please 
contact Mrs. Martha Fidler, Mrs. Cynthia Bowen Packett, or Mrs. Cynthia Bronner Packett at 
Richmond County Intermediate School (333-3560) if you have information to share. 
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